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U. 5. AND VICHY FACE BREAK 


Pierre Laval is on top again in Vichy, 
France. Marshal Pétain and Admiral 
Darlan have “decided to form a gov- 
ernment upon new foundations” in 
which Laval will share their power. As 
a matter of fact, Laval will no doubt 
be head man, with the old marshal a 
figurehead, and Darlan concentrating * 
on the armed forces. 

How did Laval manage to come back? 
It was because of German pressure, of 
course. Pétain and Darlan give in to 
German demands when they are com- 
pelled to, or when they think they can 
gain something by doing so. At other 
times they resist. 

Laval never resists. He has always 
favored out and out “collaboration” 
with Germany. He has committed him- 
self so completely to the Nazis that he 
knows his very life now depends on a 
German victory. 

What does the Laval comeback mean? 
There are four possible reasons why the 
Germans might want Laval back in 
power right now: 

(1) As the Germans prepare for a 
spring offensive in the east they do not 
want a restless, threatening France at 
their backs. Nor do they want to have 
to use their best troops to police the 
French. The alternative is to have a 
man in power at Vichy who will keep 
order for them. 

(2) The British and Americans may 
be pr paring to invade France to _— 
up a second front that would prebably 
weaken German efforts against Russia, 
If that should happen, the Germans 
would want a government in France 





that they could depend on absolutely. 
The reported recall of Field Marshal 
von Runstedt from the southern Rus- 
sian front to take charge of the occupa- 
tion forces in France suggests that the 
Germans really fear an invasion at- 
tempt. There are supposed to be only 
twenty German divisions left in France, 
the rest having been sent to Russia. 
(3) Hitler may believe that Laval 
could help him get French workers for 
German factories. There seems to be 
little doubt that the Germans are hard 
pressed for men to fight in their armies 
and work in their industrial plants. 
Two million skilled workmen have 
been put into the German army. The 
Nazis are raking and scraping Europe 
for replacements. Nearly four million 
workers have been drawn into Germany 
from twenty countries. Even the con- 
centration camps are being combed. 
(4) The Germans may want Laval 
to get the French fleet for them. bie 
may even plan to take over Frenc 
North Africa, and to use French naval 
bases for attacks on the United Nations. 
What warships has France? If th 
could get possession of the French 
navy, the Germans would gain five 
battleships, a dozen light and heavy 
cruisers, about fifty destroyers, and an 
equal number of submarines. The ma- 
jority of these vessels are in French 
, others are in the North African 
bors of Casablanca and Bizerte, or 
in far-off Madagascar. At least four of 
the ips are in sea condi- 
tion. The the new 35,000-ton 
Richelieu, was damaged when the Brit- 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM 
THIS MAP shows ring of French naval bases in 
Mediterranean. French collaboration with Hitler 
might mean Axis control of western Mediterra- 
nean. French and Italian fleets would outnum- 
ber British Mediterranean forces, balk Britain‘s 
efforts to stop flow of Axis supplies to Libya. 
Possession of French naval bases by Axis 
might even drive British east to Alexandria. 


ish and Free French attacked Dakar, 
but she is still useful for coastal defense. 

On the other hand, there are three 
battleships, the largest French aircraft 
carrier, at least four cruisers, and a 
number of smaller vessels in United 
Nations or Free French ports. The 
United Nations would undoubtedly re- 
taliate by seizing these, if the Germans 
took over the Vichy fleet. 

African air line imperiled. A com- 
plete French surrender to Germany 
would threaten the trans-African air 
transport and supply route that has 
been built up by the United Nations. 
The air bases and servicing depots on 
the west coast of Africa from Bathurst 
through Liberia, the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria are within bombing range of 
Vichy possessions in northwestern 
Africa. 

French question mark. The American 
State Department had to decide 
whether to try i 


recognize the Free French. 


sion was postponed as Ambassador 
Leahy hastened home to report. 


Discussion question: If Laval 
bring Fascism to France and to 
his country into an all-out effort 
side of , what do you 

be the reaction of the 





eople? 
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U. S. Bombers Raid 
Japan, Philippines 


The United States has carried the 


war to Japan itself. Last week, the’ 


Tokyo radio interrupted a broadcast de- 
scribing the flowering of Japan ch 
trees to bring news of our budding of- 
fensive in the Pacific. Planes bearing 
the red, white and blue insigne of the 
United States rained destruction over 
a 275-mile area, the heart of the Jap- 
anese Empire. 

The planes unloaded demolition and 
incendiary bombs on Tokyo, the world’s 
third largest city, the ports of Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, and the industrial city 
of Nagoya. There was no confirmation 
of these raids from United States offi- 
cials. 

What were the effects of the raid? 
The Japanese minimized the damage to 
industrial areas. But the raid showed 
that the 8,300 planes a month turned 
out by our production lines may enable 
us to fight the war on Japan’s home 
grounds. The densely-populated “match- 
box” cities of Japan, with most of their 
houses constructed of paper and wood, 
are vulnerable to air attack. Such at- 
tacks, carried out repeatedly, would 
cripple Japanese production. 

The bombing of their oe coger 
force the Japanese to withdraw planes 
from the net to protect the throat to 
their war industries at home. This 
would reduce the striking power of 
Japanese forces in the field. 

Philippine Raid:-The attack on Japan 
itself was preceded by a spectacular 
raid by American bombers on enemy- 
held bases in the Philippines. 

Three Flying Fortresses and ten me- 
dium American bombers flew secretly 
out of Darwin, Australia, crossed 2,000 
miles of open sea infested with enemy 
raiders, and landed at hidden air fields 
in the Philippines. 

From these advance bases they took 
to the air again, and their mbs 
spread “destruction and dismay” among 
the Japanese invaders of the islands. 

Eight Japanese ships were sunk or 
damaged, five airplanes were shot down 
and man’ dy, seme hangars and 
landing fields were blown to bits. Then 
the raiders returned safely to Australia, 
bringing with them as many: American 
soldiers from the beleaguered islands 
as they could carry. 
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Shape of things to come? This raid 
did heavy damage to the Japanese. But 
it was perhaps even more important as 
tig as than as performance. If it could 

done once it could be done again, 
many times. 

The Japanese have spread themselves 
all over the South Seas, but their main 
strength is concentrated in a few cen- 
ters of communication and transporta- 
tion. Continued raids on these key 
points might seriously weaken their po- 
sition. But this cannot be done until we 
get sufficient planes to Australia. 

Leader of the raid. Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Royce organized this raid and persisted 
in leading it against the advice of ex- 
perienced combat pilots. 

General Royce is one of America’s 
greatest experts in air warfare. He grad- 
uated from West Point in 1914, and 
transferred to the air service a year 
later. He served with Pershing’s expedi- 
tion to Mexico and won the French 
Croix de Guerre as the first American 
Army aviator to make a reconnaissance 
flight over the enemy lines in the First 
World War. 

General Royee saw war in the air 
over Britain and the Libyan desert as a 
military observer with the British. 





Discussion question: What dangers 
are the Japanese running, on land, at 
sea and in the air, by spreading them- 


selves over so wide an area? 





in a Panama jungle “classroom,” Capt. W. A. Joyce teaches Negro enlisted 
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Enemy Threat Grows 
In Burma and India 


Outnumbered British and Chinese 
forces are stretched thin across central 
Burma. Unable to prevent infiltration of 
jungle-wise Japanese soldiers, the Brit- 
ish are falling slowly and stubbornly 
back. Every day brings the Japanese 
deeper into Burma’s oil fields. Each ad- 
vance increases the danger to India. 

Burma’s oil is important. Burma has 
for many years been a valuable source 
of petroleum. The oil fields of central 
Burma produce a million tons of crude 
oil a year. : 

There are over 4,000 wells in the 
two main fields at Yenangyaung and 
Singu on the east bank of the Irra- 
waddy River about 150 miles south of 
Mandalay. Refineries are at Rangoon, 
275 miles to the south. 

By occupying lower and_ central 
Burma the Japanese have cut off this 
supply for General Wavell. 

Last week, to keep Burma’s oil wells 
from falling to er the British 

ut the torch to the Yenangyaung oil 
elds as they fell back. They bombed 


the refineries in Rangoon. 





Discussion question: What effect may 
rejection of the Cripps plan have on 
the defense of India? 


International News 


men—first Negro troops sent outside U. S.—to install wire communications. 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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Government Fights 
Race and Color Bar 


Ten business firms which hold mil- 
lions of dollars of war contracts have 
been ordered by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
to stop discriminating against workers 
because of their race or religion. If they 
refuse to do so, they may be fined or 
their contracts suspended. 

The government charges that the 
firms refused to employ Negroes or 
Jews. 

Discrimination in training programs. 
The Président’s Committee is also inves- 
tigating present policies and practices in 
training persons ior work in war indus- 
tries. There have been numerous com- 
plaints of widespread discrimination 
against Negroes, Jews, Catholics and 
other minority groups in training pro- 
grams supported by the Government. 

“Preliminary investigations by mem- 
bers of the Committee staff indicate,” 
said Chairman Malcolm S. MacLean, 
“that especially in the southeastern area 
available and qualified persons are 
being denied training-opportunities sup- 
ported by Federal funds solely because 
of their race or color and in spite of the 

owing scarcity of skilled workers. to 

ll jobs in existing plants.” 

Negroes in the Navy. An old barrier 
against Negroes was removed when 
Secretary Knox made preliminary ar- 
rangements to accept Negro volunteers 
for reserve units of the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. 

But Negroes will be segregated. They 
will be assigned to Navy yards, naval 
construction crews working on bases 
outside of the United States, and other 
shore establishments. No Negroes will 
be commissioned. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People called 
these arrangements “a deliberate insult 
to all defenders of democracy.” 


Discussion question: Give reasons 
supporting the stand taken by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 

- of Colored People. 


British Combine 


Commandos are toughened by constant training. Here they practice assault 
with flat-bottomed landing craft like those used in Norwegian raids. 


King George's Kin 
Commands Commandos 


Last summer, Captain Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, cousin to King George VI 
and a great-grandson of Queen Victo- 


ria, arrived in the United States to take 


command of the aircraft carrier Illus- 
trious, then under repair in Norfolk, 
Va. Before the [Illustrious could be 
made ready for sea, the 41-year-old sea- 
man was recalled for a “special mission.” 

The nature of this mission has just 
been revealed.. Mountbatten was se- 
cretly promoted to acting vice admiral 
and made adviser to the British Com- 
mandos. Since March 18 he has been 
in full charge of the Commandos. This 
means that he engineered the daring 
raid on St. Nazaire. 

Mountbatten joined the British navy 
as a cadet in 1913, but he won his repu- 
tation for daring in this war. One of 
the destroyers he commanded was tor- 
pedoed twice. Another was sunk during 
the evacudtion of Crete. 


Discussion question: What is the 
strategic value of the Commandos? 

















Christian Science Monitor 


No Role for a Frenchman. 


[Lee Zun— J , 





Illinois Primary 
Renominiates Brooks 


Last week’s primary election in IIli- 
nois was Snokied forward to as the first 
major political test of public sentiment 
since Pearl Harbor. But the voters of 
Illinois were so preoccupied with the 
war, so busy on aa and in factories, 
that the smallest number of voters in 
12 years went to the polls. The regular 
party organization candidates won. 

The Republican vote showed a con- 
siderable increase over 1940. The 
Democratic vote dropped correspond- 
ingly. 

The winners. Senator C. Wayland 
(“Curly”) Brooks won the Republican 
senatorial nomination in a walk. Brooks 
is now committed to support of all-out 
war, but before Pearl Harbor he was 
one of the bitterest of senatorial isola- 
tionists. Brooks’ only opponent was the 
State Treasurer, Warren Wright. 

The Democratic senatorial nomina- 


tion went to Congressman Raymond S. 


McKeough, a Roosevelt supporter. 

Political campaigning starts. In many 
other states politicians were preparing 
for the series of primaries which will 
begin in May and run through Sep- 
tember. The course of the war will be 
the main issue. 

Republicans hope public dissatisfac- 
tion with the way the war is going will 
enable them to win cide of the 
House. But they are worried about the 
isolationist records of some of their 
candidates. The Democrats are afraid 
that public restiveness may cause a 
swing to the Republicans. 

President Roosevelt has indicated 
that he will take no part in the political 
maneuvering. He sik only for the de- 
feat of any candidate, Democratic or 
Republican, who has failed to back up: 
the country in the emergency. 


Discussion question: Do you think 
there should be a political truce be- 
tween the parties during the war? 
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Lewis’ Union Plans 
"Closed Shop” Milk 


The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the union led by John L. Lewis, is 
making a drive to on the dairy 
farmers of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. Lewis 
claimed that 22,000 farmers in the New 
York milkshed are already signed up, 
plus 7,000 in Michigan. Farmer’s or- 
ganizations which opposed the drive 
said that these figures are at least 50 
per cent too high. 

Anti-Lewis offensive. Farmers are 
badly split over the Lewis campaign. 
Several farmers’ organizations have 
formed a coalition called Free Farmers, 
Inc., which is pledged to “fight to the 


end” “ve attempts to bring farm- 


ers under control of the United Mine 


Workers of America. 

Members of Free Farmers, Inc. give 
a written pledge that they will go to 
the aid of any fellow-farmer “when- 


ever he is threatened.” In return the |. 


new organization undertakes to pay 
members up to $10,000 for damages 
caused to their farms by “strike, riot, 
civil commotion or malicious damage.” 

What is Lewis after? His opponents 
charge that Lewis is seeking control of 
the nation’s food supply as a way of 
raising himself to dictatorial power. 

Lewis supporters scoff at this. They 
call it “a deliberate effort to pene a 
bogeyman for the purpose of discredit- 
ton the union an zim te the in- 
ability of old-line farm groups to do 
anything constructive for their mem- 
bers.” . 

What is the farmer’s problem? Or- 
dinarily, few farmers would listen to a 
labor union organizer. But many dairy 
farmers are discouraged by con- 
ditions in the milk industry. Feed prices 
have gone up while the price of milk 
has lagged behind. It is almost impos- 
sible to get farm hands. Some dairymen 
feel that the government is trying to 
hold down milk prices while it is doing 
nothing to keep industrial wages from 
rising. 

These dissatisfied farmers, even those 
who do not like Lewis, are aware of all 
the benefits he has won for his mine 
workers. This makes some of them re- 
ceptive to his promisés. 

Lewis has promised a “fight to gain 
for the dairy farmer the cost of pro- 
duction for his milk and a fair return 
for his labor.” 





Discussion question: Are the interests 
of farmers and farm laborers the same 
as those of industrial workers? What 
bearing does your answer to this ques- 
tion have on the matter of organizing 
unions of farmers? 








N. ¥. Daily News photo 


Heavy going for hep cats. Last week, 
record — was cut. Week before, 
making of juke boxes was halted. 


Record Production 
Takes Shellacking 


Phonograph - record manufacturers 
had been looking forward to a record 
year, the largest sales in their history. 
They expected to sell 150 million to 
250 million records. 

Last week, the War Production 
Board ordered an immediate 70 per 
cent reduction in the amount of shellac 
used in the making of records. 

Manufacturers disagreed as to the 
effects of the order. cials of the Vic- 
tor Recording Company said that the 
order might result in a 50 per cent 
reduction in the manufacture of new 
records. Officials of Decca Records, Inc. 
thought that “for an interval there'll be 
a reduction in the production of rec- 
ords,” but that substitutes would be 
found for shellac. 

A shortage of copper and machine 
tools, used in pressing records, may 
also handicap the industry. 

What are records made of? Shellac 
makes up 15 to 25 per cent of a phono- 
graph record. The bulk of the record is 
clay. Other materials used are cotton 
flock, limestone, lamp black, wax and 
acetate. Py 

There were two reasons for the order 
cutting down on shellac. The present 
supply is needed in war production; 
and virtually all of our shellac comes 
from India. 





Discussion question: What would be 
the effect on our industry if all Far 
Eastern imports were cut off completely 
and pormanently? , 








Wars Come and Go; 
Baseball Goes On 


There are a lot of strange names in 
the news these days, but some com- 


fortably familiar ones popped back into 


the papers last week. Red Ruffing 
pitched a shutout and the world cham- 
pion Yankees trimmed the Senators. 
The Brooklyn Dodgers beat Car] Hub- 
bell. The Phillies lost as usual. War or 
no war, the lid was off of another base- 
ball season. 

There were differences of course. The 
crushing duties of war kept President 
Roosevelt away from the Washington 
opener. Vice President Wallace occu- 

ied the decorated Presidential box in 
his place and threw out the first ball. 
Some of the men who wore baseball 
uniforms last spring are in khaki or navy 
blue today. At New York’s Polo Grounds 
a —. was booed vociferously for 
pocketing a foul ball, instead of throw- 
ing it back on the field. (All balls hit 
into the Polo Grounds stands this year 
will be sent to Army or Navy camps.) 

“Play ball,” says the President. The 
baseball men had wondered last year 
what was going to become of the game. 
“I honestly feel,” the nation’s No. 1 fan 
told them, “that it would be best for 
the country to keep baseball going. 
There will be fewer people unemployed 
and everybody will work longer hours 
and harder than éver before. And that 
means that they ought to have a chance 
for recreation.” 





Discussion question: What part can 
sports play in the war effort? 
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LEARNING TO BE 
SOLDIER 


A 


5. WE'RE VETERANS, NOW . 


Camp Edwards, April 15, 1942 


DEAR BILL: 

Today we cele 
brate our first an- 
niversary in the 
Army. It’s been 12 
months now — we 
feellike old timers. 
The excitement of 
maneuvers passed 
a long time ago. 
We have more serious business at 
hand. In your last letter you asked a 
number of questions about Army life. 
I can’t answer them all, but I'll have 
a try at some of them, I’m glad to 
hear that you're “joining up.” You 
may not be able to get in our outfit, 
but there will be some place, some- 
where we shall meet. 


Ever since that day we realized 
war was at hand, things have taken 
a different tone. The camp was ex- 
panded greatly during the months 
we were away in the Carolinas. New 
buildings going up every day. There 
are chapels now for every regiment, 
a new gym, and several new movie 
houses. The U. S. O. has put up five 
recreation centers in most of the 
neighboring towns. It looks as though 
we, as a nation, have settled down to 
a well-developed program. In a yea 
the Army has learned a lot. For that 
reason rookies coming in should have 
an easier time of it. 

Yes, boys do change when they're 
in the Army. They’re not the same 
persons they were back home. Why? 
Because it's a vastly different life. 
After a man makes the initial adjust- 
ments that every rookie does, he gets 
further and further away from the 
things he did at home. To many 
boys, the Army is a lot better than 
home. He goes more places, sees 
more people, and eats better food. I 
recall one boy who must have eaten 
little more than spaghetti at home, 
for he was surprised at the variety 
of foods we eat in the Army. 

You know, the Army has three 


plans for feeding its men. One is the 


PRIVATE RUSSELL 


food they feed in camp. That is 
mostly like home—full course. din- 
ners, etc. The second is the ration 
issued in the field. In effect this is 
an abbreviation of the first—it is 
minus the extras like milk and des- 
serts. The third is an emergency ra- 
tion carried in cans on the soldier's 
back. That comes in two cans per 
meal, A can of meat stew and a can 
of crackers, soluble coffee, and a bar 
of chocolate—enough vitamins for a 
day’s work. 

When I say the Army travels | 
really mean it. In a year, I've gone 
over 15,000 miles here and there. 
Many of us have traveled even far- 
ther. I notice. how some of the boys 
enjoy seeing how people in other 
parts of the country live. If you know 
a man in the Army you can figure 
he’s “been around” quite a bit. 

Your question about the “average 
soldier” is a tough one, but let’s see 
if we can’t enlighten you a bit. He is 
about 22 years old, weighs 150 
pounds, has brown hair and eyes. 
He comes from a medium-sized 
town, has a brother and sister—and 
a “girl back home.” (sometimes more). 
He had a good job when he left, and 
hopes he will get another one when 
he gets out. He doesn’t think the old 
one will be there for him. He's gone 
through high school and perhaps was 
studying nights while on his job. 

He gets a letter from home two or 
three times a month—one from his 
girl each week. He writes two or 


three letters a week. While in camp - 


he may get home once every two 
weeks, if it's not too far away. His 
reading is. likely to be confined to 
the newspapers, comic books, and 
detective stories. He has plenty of 
chances for better reading matter in 
the camp libraries, though, if he 
wants to take them. 

He follows orders, but reserves the 
right to growl about all the work he’s 
doing. Usually he hasn’t enough to 
do. Though he might have been 
sloppy~at home, in the Army he 
keeps his clothes neat and his equip- 


ment shining. He spends at least two 
nights a week washing and polishing 
up. He shaves every second night— 
gets a haircut every two weeks and 
usually comes out looking skinned. 
He sees one movie a week and boos 
at Hitler and Mussolini in the news- 
reels. He whistles and yells when the 
hero gets his girl. 

He’s always broke. No matter how 
much money he gets at pay day, he’s 
flat at the end of the month. Usually 
he owes his buddies something. He 
loves to gamble, and needs. no per- 
suasion to enter a.game of stud, 
black jack, or craps. It’s that devil- 
may-care attitude that makes him the 
best soldier in the world. Under fire 
he is cool and collected. He would 
rather take a man prisoner than shoot 
him in the back, but he fights like a 
tiger when he’s caught against the 
wall. 

When he’s off duty he’s gay and 
lighthearted. He likes to sing and 
have a good time. He’s the world’s 
greatest practical joker—usually he’s 
his own victim, yet even the generals 
watch him closely. No one is im- 
mune. His greatest ‘weakness is his 
gullibility for rumors. The more fan- 
tastic a rumor, the better he likes 
them. But, he takes care not to be- 
lieve anything until it happens. 

All in all, Bill, he’s a — guy. 
I'm glad you're going to be one of 


his kind. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


CRISIS IN INDIA | = or TN 
03 00! BaeNeRAt OVE. iE NEW CARTRIDGES: FOR, 
NDIA, land of great wealth, has been the | , 000, : MENo10US REASONS 


goal of invaders for more than 2,000 years. 
day, this nation is menaced by Japanese 
ces in Burma and the Andaman Islands. 
India’s population of 350,000,000 is more 
sn four times that of Japan. But the Indians 
we been ‘divided by*religious differences, %% 
J there is little time left to organize and £4, |Get 
qip an army to fight Japan. There is also [iy tir iam CENTURY BRITAIN FOUC 
ong unti-British feeling in India. FOR CONTROL OF INDIA. AN EX-CLERK, ROBERT 
Britain sought to gain greater. Indian co- | CLIVE, WAS THE MILITARY GENIUS WHO LED 
eration in the war effort by offering India’ | ENGLISH AND NATIVE TROOPS TO VICTORY 
dominion independence,” such as Canada’ | OVER THE FRENCH AT BATTLE OF PLASSEY, 1757 


xs, after the war ends. But Indian leaders 
med down this offer because it did not give 
em full control over India’s present military 
ivities. 

Even so, India’s leaders are determined 
» fight against any Japanese invasion. The 
nited Nations must give the Indians all pos- 
ble aid. Japanese seizure of India would cut 

China from British and American aid, and 
enace British defenses in Egypt and other 
iddle East. countries. 





THE SEPOY REBELLION SPREAD RAPIOLY. tm 


BRITISH TROOPS AND CIVILIANS AT CAWNPORE WERE MASSACRED. EGED 
LUCKNOW WAS SAVED BY THE LAST MINUTE ARRIVAL OF HIGHLAND TROOPS, 
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BUT THE GREATEST OBSTACLE TO UNITY 
AND SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA HAS 
BEEN THE BITTER HOSTILITY BETWEEN 
THE TWO RIVAL RELIGIOUS GROUPS, 
THE HINDUS ANO THE MOSLEMS. 
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“| HEAR AMERICA SINGING” 


HE invitation, carried home to their folks by 

every boy and girl in school, said: “Come to an 
old-fashioned Community Sing, at the High School 
Auditorium, Sunday afternoon from 5 to 6 o'clock.” 

So we came—1200 of us—and filled the hall of 
which we are so proud, All ages and conditions, 
from five-year-old tots to solid business men and 
white-haired grandmothers. 

The stage was full of the Junior High School 
Chorus, and the orchestra pit resounded with the 
Senior High Band. Two big concert grand pianos 
stood back to back, presided over by strong-armed 
women with perfectly synchronized accompani- 
ments. The student ushers passed out mimeo- 
graphed sheets of well-chosen songs. Our music 
supervisor waved his baton. And off we went! 

What did we sing? Well, what didn’t we sing? 
It’s war time, and naturally there was a martial 
note, and sometimes a serious one, but never a 
gloomy one. From the “Star Spangled Banner,” with 
a new sense of ownership, we settled back in our 
seats for the smooth shining chords of “Annie 
Laurie,” and we knew we were going to like this. 
Of course there was Stephen Foster. And the rol- 


WHO'S NEWS 


Yugoslav “MacArthur” 


Ge tNenAl DRAJA MIKHAI- 
LOVITCH is the “Mac- 
Arthur of Yugoslavia.” His Yugo- 
slav army controls an “island of 
freedom” in a nation that Hitler 
assumed he had conquered. 

Germany's panzer divisions 
crushed formal resistance in 
Yugoslavia in April, 1941. King 
Peter fled to London with other officials. An armi- 
stice was signed, and General Milan (“Quisling” ) 
Neditch organized a pro-Nazi government. 

General (then Colonel) Mikhailovitch, who 
hadn't yet begun to fight, led his forces into the 
mountains of southwest Serbia. There he was joined 
by other Yugoslav regulars, Serb Chetniks (guer- 
rillas), Croats, Slovenes, and Austrian deserters. 

The General's “Freedom Army” soon made a bril- 
liant series of hit and run raids on Italian and 
German garrisons. Chetniks dynamited railroads 
faster than the Nazis could repair them. The Nazis 
offered a reward for Mikhailovitch dead or alive. 
Later, they asked him to state his terms for an 
armistice. His terms were: Get out of Yugoslavia. 
The angered Nazis sent five divisions to drive 


MIKHAILOVITCH 


Yugoslav Delegation ~ 


An biitorial 


licking air of “Funiculi, Funicula.” And some fine 
old byrne “Faith of Our Fathers” and “O God Our 
Help in Ages Past.” 

One of our high school boys led the air of “A 
Perfect Day” with his trombone. The band played 
a medley from “Show Boat” and “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s” and a thrilling Sousa march. A well-known 
radio star from town sat down and gave us a de- 
lightful one-man recital of American folk music. 

On the frontiers, plantations, and campuses of 
sixty years ago, the coming together of a few 
friends was the signal for spontaneous harmonizing. 
It was then that Walt Whitman could write: “I 
hear America singing, the varied carols I hear . . .” 

But’ in the hurly-burly of twentieth century 
booms and depressions we had almost forgotten this 
free and joyous spirit of community singing. We 
are too much inclined to leave it to glee clubs and 
church choirs. 

Today, in the strain of battle for our national 
existence, we have found our voices again. It was 
fun, it was unity, it gave a lift to every heart. We 
couldn't help thinking, “I wish Hitler could hear 
this. He'll never beat a singing people!” 

It was a swell idea, we all agreed. And we're 
going to do it again—soon. 


- Mikhailovitch out of the mountains southwest of 


Belgrade. They are still trying. 

In recognition of his work, General Mikhailovitch 
_was made Minister of War by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. Any equipment the United Nations 
get through to the General is used to keep the Nazis 
and their allies sewed up in the Balkans. 

A few weeks ago it was reported that the Nazis 
had seized the families of General Mikhailovitch 
and 14 of his commanders and were holding them 
as hostages. The Nazis threaten to kill 16,000 hos- 
tages if Mikhailovitch doesn’t halt his “offensive.” 

Draja Mikhailovitch was born near Belgrade in a 
section that produces the best fighters in the 
Balkans. He entered the Serbian military academy 
at 15. In 1917 he commafded a machine-gun com- 
pany in the first Yugoslav division of volunteers 
from the U. S., Canada, and South America. 

For the next 20 years Mikhailovitch served in 
various army and studied military textbooks 
in a dozen languages. In 1940 he was sentenced to 
jail for sending a full report on the Nazi fifth column’ 
to the pro-Nazi leaders of the Yugoslav government. 

Yugoslavia’s national hero is 49 years old, six feet 
tall, and thin. He likes to play the mandolin, 
and tell jokes. The Nazis can testify that he also 
“fights like a scalded cat.” 


























A FOURTH 


SEACOAST 


A Pro and Con Discussion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project, Soon to Be Considered by Congress 


rior was cartied around the Falls 
of Sault (Soo) Ste. Marie by a 
horse and cart, in 1844. Then the 
State of Michigan built a shallow 
canal connecting Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron. Commerce increased 
rapidly. Today, the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal handles more freight than the 
Panama and Suez canals combined. 
Through the Soo Canal come the 
long, narrow ore boats bringing ore 
from Minnesota’s Mesabi -Iron 
Range. Other lake boats carry Cana- 
dian and American wheat, corn, coal, 
and petroleum to eastern markets. 
The Soo Canal is important be- 
cause it is on one of the world’s 
great river systems—the St. Law- 
rence. With its five Great Lakes— 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario—the St. Lawrence has 
served as Canada’s chief highroad 
to the West since the days of the 
early French fur traders and mission- 
aries. And along this waterway are 
many important cities—Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo. ; 
The name “St. Lawrence” applies 
only to the lower third of this 2100- 


A’: the commerce of Lake Supe- 


mile-long river system. But the river 
actually rises at the source of the St. 
Louis River, near the headwaters of 
the Mississippi in Minnesota. It flows 
into Lake Superior, connects the 
other. Great Lakes, and empties into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence at Cape 
Gaspe, Quebec. That part of the 
river which flows from Lake Ontario 
to Cape Gaspe is designated on maps 
as the “St. Lawrence.” 

The St. Lawrence is one of the 
widest of rivers. Below Quebec it is 
more like a broad bay or long lake. 


A person may sail some distance up 


_the St. Lawrence before he realizes 


that he is in a river at all. Huge 
ocear. liners can go up the river’ as 
far as Quebec. The next 160 miles to 


Montreal can be navigated only by 


ocean steamers that draw no more 
than 30 feet of water. 

Smaller ships can go up the river 
to Lake Ontario by using a series of 
short canals, and 14-foot channels 
around the International Rapids. 
Then these boats can move from 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie by way of 
the new Welland Canal. 

The locks of the Welland Canal 
serve as a sort of “elevator” between 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway would give 
inland U. S. and Canada eccess to the 
Atlantic. Power from Massena, N. Y., 
could be used in nearby industries. 


Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. Ships 
are raised or lowered 326% feet be- 
tween the Lakes—almost two-thirds 
the height of the Washington Monu- ~ 
ment. From there the ts have 
smooth sailing to Lake Superior. 

For many years the Governments 
of Canada and the United States 
have studied plans to change the St. 
Lawrence waterway into a seaway 
for ocean-going ships. This seaway 
would give the United States a 
“fourth seacoast,” in addition to the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific. 
The inland cities of Duluth, Detroit, 
Chicago, etc., would become sea- 
ports even though they are 2,000 
miles or more from the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In March, 1941, an agreement was 
signed by the United States and 
Canada to build the seaway, and 
generate power in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence. 
The seaway and the power project 
work well together. Dams are 
needed to deepen the river for 
ocean-going ships. The water held 
back by the dams can be used to 
generate electric power and help pay 
for the seaway. 

The agreement has been approved 
by Canada’s Parliament, but it also 
requires a majority vote in Congress. 
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To build the seaway it will be neces- 
sary to construct a new lock at the Soo 
Canal, deepen the channels and canals 
linking Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
and deepen the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Mon- 
treal. The seaway would have a mini- 
mum depth of 27 feet—sufficient to 
handte 71 per cent of the world’s mer- 
chant ships. Sixteen locks and 40 ‘miles 
of canals would be required, but about 
97 per cent of the seaway would be 
on “open water”—on the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes. 


Power—a By-Product 


The power development would con- 
sist of a main navigation and* power 
dam at Massena, N. Y., and a smaller 
control dam farther up the river. Power- 
houses would be built at Massena, and 
at Cornwall on the Canadian side of the 
river. They would be capable of gen- 
erating 2,200,000 horsepower of hydro- 
electric energy. This would be divided 
equally between Canada and _ the 
United States. 

U. S. Army engineers say the seaway 
and power project will cost $579,- 
252,000, which includes $149,777,485 
already spent on the project by ‘the 
United States and Canada. (The esti- 
mate allows a margin of 25 per cent to 
cover any increase in cost.) The United 
States’ share of the total cost amounts 
to $285,056,515. Under a -proposed 
federal-state agreement, about $93,- 
000,000 of the U. S. share would be 
paid by New York State. The cost to 
New York would be made up by the 
Sale of electric power by the New York 
State Power Authority. 


Arguments on Both Sides 


In a message urging Congress to ap- 
prove the seaway agreement, President 
Roosevelt said, “I know of no single 
project of this nature more important 
to this country’s future in peace or 
war. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
stressed the fact that the seaway would 
permit light cruisers, other combat ves- 
sels up to 10,000 tons, as well as mer- 
chant ships, to be built in Great Lakes 
shipyards. He said we urgently need 
more ships to speed war materials to 
world-wide battle fronts. 

Opponents asserted that the St. Law- 
rence project would impede, not help, 
our war effort. They claimed that (1) 
four years or more would be required 
for completion of the undertaking; (2) 
the seaway and power plants would be 
exposed to air attack, thus bottling up 
ships built in Great Lakes yards; and 
(3) the project would take men and 
materials needed for building planes, 
guns, and tanks. 

Supporters of the seaway say: 
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Downbound ship in Welland Canal. 
When rebuilt, locks of canal would 
raise ocean-going ships 327 ft., link 
inland United States with Atlantic. 


q It takes four years to build a battle- 
ship (the same length of time estimated 
for the seaway). If it is wise to con- 
tinue battleship building, then it is wise 
to build the seaway also. 

St. Lawrence locks and canals 
would not be as exposed to air attack 
as shipyards and plants on our coasts. 

q We are- faced with a shortage of 
power for the production of aluminum 
and other vital war materials. So it is 
foolish to say that the seaway and 
power project would take men and 
materials needed elsewhere. The planes, 
guns, and tanks we need cannot be 
built without a tremendous expansion of 
our electric power supply. 


Critics reply that we can build steam ° 


plants to supply needed power .more 
quickly and at less cost. But the Fed- 
eral Power Commission argues that the 
International Rapids is the cheapest 
source of power in America. It adds 
that further expansion of steam plants 
cannot be undertaken now because the 
makers of steam power machinery are 
jammed with orders from shipbuilders. 
On the other hand, the makers of 
hydro-electric plant equipment are not 
as busy and can expand production. 

Railroads in Canada and the United 
States fear that the seaway will ruin 
them. : 

Supporters of the seaway say it will 
be needed to relieve a transportation 
shortage caused by our basin a war 
production program. If the railroads try 
to expand they will have to order loco- 
motives and cars from plants which 
are being changed over to the produc- 
tion of tanks and guns. Lower shipping 
costs on the seaway also will increase 
business in the Middle West. And this 
business will aid the railroads. 

Seaway boosters add that in 1860 it 
could have been argued that the West 
did ‘not need the railroads because 
there were few people out there. But 
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the Government hel the railroads 
expand westward and new settlers fol- 
lowed. The railroads speeded up the 
growth of our nation. And this is what 
will happen if the seaway is con- 
structed. 

The lake ports of Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, the river port .of Montreal, and the 
Atlantic ports of Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, ete., are fighting the seaway. 
At present, products from the Middle 
West are switched from lake boats to 
canal boats or railroads at Buffalo and 
other centers, or they are shipped by 
rail to coast ports for shipment abroad. 
The lake ports and coast ports believe 
they will lose out if ocean-going ships 
sail directly to the Middle West. 

The Commerce Department replies 
that any loss of traffic by these cities 
will be more than made up by new 
water-borne traffic with Middle West- 
ern cities. It argues that low-cost trans- 
portation will make more business for 
everyone. 

Coal producers and miners believe 
the new power project will cut the mar- 
ket for coal. The Commerce Depart- 
ment points out that in 1934 coal pro- 
ducers said the TVA’s sale of electric 
power in the southeast was “a menace 
tothe coal industry.” But between 1934 
and 1940 the amount of coal used by 
steam power plants in the southeast in- 
creased 250 per cent, compared with an 
increase of only 59 per cent in the 
whole country. TVA experience, it is 
said, shows that the sale of cheap 
hydro-electric. power tends to increase 
the total demand for electricity. 

In conclusion, critics say the seaway 
would be uneconomic because it would 
be closed to shipping for nearly five 
months every winter, due to ice in the 
Great Lakes. 

The Commerce Department re- 
marks that the vital Soo Canal is also 
ice-bound five months every winter, but 
it can hardly be called “uneconomic.” 
The seaway, it is added, would be open 
during the months when farmers “hip 
their crops to market, and when de- 
mands for railroad service are greatest. 
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ROM the very beginning of her 
I history America had been in- 
volved in world politics, but for 
the first-three hundred years this in- 
volvement was passive. Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Holland, Sweden, Eng- 
land all contended for American ter- 
ritory and trade, and the “struggle 
for the continent” went on even after 
the United. States had attained her 
independence. , 

In another sense, too, the United 
States has always been part of the 
great society of nations, involved not 
only politically and economically but 
morally in the affairs and the des- 
tinies of the western world. 

The American ideals of liberty and 
democracy became world ideals. 
American wealth offered opportuni- 
ties to the peoples of the world. U. S. 
farm and factory products deeply 
affected the economy of the whole 
of Europe. 


Policy of Isolation 


Yet in a more narrow political 
sense the United States did not be- 
come a world power until near the 
close of the 19th century, and isola- 
tion from, rather than participation 
in, world affairs was the American 
principle. 

Writing as late as 1889 H 
Cabot Lodge was able to say that 


“our relations with foreign nations - 


today fill but’a slight place in U. S. 
politics, and excite generally only a 
languid interest.” The generalization 
applied to the whole period follow- 
ing the Civil War. 

But within a few years all this was 
dramatically changed. It is more than 
accident that the change came at the 
same time as the passing of the fron- 
tier, the emergence of the labor prob- 
lem, the rise of the city, the shift 
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Professor of History, Columbia University 


from the “old” to the “new” immigra- 
tion, and other similar developments. 
For it was part of the economic ma-~ 
turity of the United States that she 
should develop interests abroad—just 
as European powers like England, 
France, and Germany had developed 
interests abroad. 

American interest in foreign affairs 
was dominated by two considera- 
tions: security and markets. The first 
was, by all odds, the most important. 

It explains the Monroe Doctrine 
and the practical alliance with Brit- 
ain by which that doctrine was main- 
tained. 

It explains the steady interest of 
the United States in the Caribbean 
area—the outpost of defense—and in 
the Pacific. 

It explains American sympathy for 
liberal and democratic movements 
abroad. . 

And with the coming of age of our 
industrial system the economic in- 
terest became increasingly important. 
Like other manufacturing nations, 
we wanted raw materials and mar- 
kets for our luce, we wanted ad- 
vantageous fields of investment for 
our capital. 

In the decade of the nineties, the 
United States officially threw. off her 


‘policy of isolation and adopted a 


policy of world power politics. We 
inaugurated a Pan-American policy 
which has since then come to play so 
important a role in our relations with 
our neighbors to the South. We an- 
nexed the Hawaiian islands and, in 
1900, one of the Samoan islands. And 
we turned our attention increasingly 
to the Caribbean area, which was 
erupting once more into violence. 
Cuba was the focus of trouble. For 
centuries under the control of Spain, 
she was suffering, in these years, not 
only misgovernment but dees eco- 
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nomic distress. The result was a re- 
newal of the revolutionary outbreak 
of the sixties, and this time the 
Cuban rebels appealed directly for 
U. S. support. 

The spectacle of continuous dis- 
order so close to U. S. shores gave 
concern to our government? The 
spectacle of oppression and suffer- 
ing excited the sympathy of the 
American people. 

From 1895 on the Cuban question 
was a constant one in U. S. politics, 
and in the end public opinion forced 
the McKinley administration to inter- 
vene on behalf of the Cubans. 

The story of the Spanish-American 
War is too familidr to recite here. 
Within a few months-the U. S. Navy 
had annihilated the Spanish Navy at 
Santiago and the American Army 
overran Cuba. Puerto Rico was taken 
in what a contemporary humorist 
“Gin’ral Miles’ Gran Picnic and 
Moonlight Excursion.” And far away, 
out in the Philippines, Admiral 
Dewey sailed into Manila Bay, blew 
up the Spanish Navy, and captured 
the fortress of Cavite. 


A World Power 


The war was over, and the United 
States dictated the terms of peace. 
Those terms called for the independ- 
ence of Cuba, and U. S. acquisition 
of the Philippines. 

U. S. interest in the Caribbean was 
nothing new, but our acquisition of 
the Philippines — together with our 
annexation of Hawaii—brought us 
definitely into the affairs of the 
Pacific and the Far East. 

Soon John Hay was announcing 
the Open Door policy in China—a 
policy which required that there be 
no discrimination against U. S. in- 
terests in China. 

At one stroke, Spain—which for 
four centuries had been an American 
power—was eliminated, and a new 
sna sR United States—assumed 

er place among the great powers 
of the world. : signa 

The obligations that went with this 
new position could not be avoided, 
and throughout the last forty years 
the United States has been concerned 
with fulfilling those obligations. 
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© Colombian Election 


Will End Hot Campaign 


VERY President of Colombia since 

1930 has been a Liberal. The next 
president will be no exception to this 
rule. But the election of May 3 will 
determine the brand of liberalism the 
people want. 

7 There are two candidates for the 
presidency, and they both belong to 
the same (Liberal) party. On the other 
hand, both the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties are so badly split that there 
are actually four groups fighting for 
votes. 

Former President Alfonso Lépez is 
the official Liberal candidate. His sup- 
porters, who make up a majority of the 
Liberal party, are known as the Lopis- 
tas. Opposed to them are the Antilopis- 
tas, a minority of the Liberals who do 
not favor Lépez and are backing a can- 
didate of their own, Carlos Arango 
Vélez. Most of the Conservatives, who 
have nominated no candidate at all, are 
supporting Arango Vélez. 

The political pot has been boiling 

a furiously in Colombia for over a year 
in preparation for this election. The real 
fight has not- been between Liberals and 
Conservatives, but between the Lo- 

' pistas and the Antilopistas for control 

of the Liberal party. 

The Lopistas controlled the conven- 
tion which met in August, and Lépez 
was finally nominated. But the Anti- 
lopistas walked out of the convention 
and put up Vélez against him. 








































The Conservatives have for years 
been a minority party. They knew that 
the only way they could come back 
was through a split in the Liberal ranks. 
They decided that they would gain 
more by supporting. the dissident Lib- 
eral candidate than by running one of 
their own. The issue at the polls, then, 
will be whether the Conservatives can 
throw enough votes to Arango Vélez 
to defeat their particular enemy, 
Lopez. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


Colombia is one of the most demo- 
cratic and progressive countries in 
Latin America, Its destinies have been 
“guided for the most part by civilians, 
intellectuals and lawyers like Santan- 
der (see Scholastic, April 13, page 13). 
Its President today, Dr. Eduardo San- 
tos, is a newspaper man, publisher of 
El Tiempo of Bogota. 

Liberals and Conservatives. The two 
principal political parties in Colombia 
are the Liberal and the Conservative. 
The Liberal party has generally been 
opposed to what it considers political 
activity on the part of the Catholic 
Church. The Liberals favor social legis- 
lation, more even distribution of the 
burden of taxation, and a program of 
public education. 

The Conservative party stands for the 
rights of landowners and a strong cen- 
tral government. It supports the Church 
politically. 

The Liberals come to power. For two 
generations before 1930 the Conserva- 
tives controlled the government. The 
1929 world depression led to a split in 
the Conservative party, and in 1930 the 
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Liberal Presidential candidate, Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, was elected. 

The Liberals have been in 
ever since. Olaya Herrera was suc- 
ceeded by Alfonso and in 1930 
President Santos was elected. (The law 
forbids a President to serve for two 
successive terms.) During these twelve 
years the Liberals have pushed steadily 
ahead with their program of social 
change. 

The parties and their candidates. The 
election centers around the personality 
of Alfonso Lépez. His opponents are 
fighting against him rather than for 
Arango Vélez. (Dr. Arango is a recog- 
nized authority in the field of the social 
sciences. ) 

Lépez is the leader of the left wing 
of the Liberal party. His background is 
conservative, but he has worked most 
of his life for liberal reforms. He is sup- 
ported chiefly by the city and farm 
workers of Colombia. 

The business and professional men 
who make up the right wing of the 
Liberal party, the Antilopistas, consider 
Lépez a radical. Actually, his policies 
are much like those of the New Deal 
in this country. When he was President 
he put through laws providing for 
workmen’s compensation, collective 
bargaining, the eight-hour day, paid 
holidays and free hot lunches for school 
children. 

Colombia and the United States. The 
attitude. of Colombian leaders toward 
the United States is important to us be- 
cause that country is so near the 
Panama Canal. 

Under President Santos Colombia 
has been as good a friend as we have 
in Latin America. Arango Vélez and 
his Liberal supporters also favor close 
cooperation between the two countries. 

Laureano Gémez, leader of the Con- 
servative backers of Arango Vélez, is a 
violent enemy of Pan American ‘soli- 
darity and the United States, and an 
admirer of Hitler. Many Conservatives, 
however, do not agree with him in this. 

Lépez and the left-wing Liberals are 
friendly to the United States but in a 
more cautious way than the right wing 
of their party. Lopez is willing to work 
with Washington but not to follow the 
lead of the United States blindly. He 
‘arg does not wish to see Co- 
ombia tied so closely to the United 
States as to be dsyawn into war in 
its wake. 


Cathedral and Plaza Bolivar are the 


hub of Bogota, political and cultural 


capital of Colombia. Colonial and 


modern buildings stand side by side. 
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Good Neighbor Elie Lescot, President of Haiti, 
on his recent visit to the U. S. arranged for 
closer ties between the two countries. We will 
strengthen Haiti’s defenses and economic po- 
sition, in return receive Haiti‘s cotton, rubber 
and sisal. Asked about Haiti's ties with 
France (French is Haiti’s language), M. Lescot 
replied: “Of Vichy | know only the water.” 


© Good Neighbors 


Share Newsprint 


The newspapers of Miami, Florida, 
have made a practical application of the 
Good Neighbor policy. Late last month, 
the Diario de oy Marina, leading Ha- 
vana newspaper, failed to publish a 
rotogravure section for the first time in 
its history. The morning Mundo and the 
evening Pais _ski editions. The 
Pueblo seaptadan publication _alto- 
gether. 

The cause of all this was a shortage 
of paper. All newsprint used in Cuba 
comes from the United States and there 
is a shortage of shipping. 

The situation was saved by the Miami 
Daily News and Miami Herald. They 
got together 250 tons of newsprint, and 
arranged with the State Department to 
get it to Havana. 

Comic strip fans of Venezuelan news- 
papers were having their troubles, too 
The mats from which Joe Palooka, Dick 
Tracy and the rest are printed come 
from New York by ship, and the ships 
were not arriving on time. The last 
straw was the announcement that a s 
bringing a supply of mats to Venezue 
had been torpedoed by a German sub- 


marine. 


The mate chests, cups and sippers of 
Spanish colonial times were beauti- 
ful examples of silversmith’s craft. 
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© Argentina Invites 
Olympic Athletes 


The Olympic torch may be kept 
lighted in the Americas even though 
the war has extinguished it in Europe 
and Asia. 

The first Pan-American Games, to be 
held in Argentina this summer and win- 
ter, will be “a lesson to the dictators,” 
says Juan Carlos Palacios, chairman of 
the Argentine Olympic committee. All 
twenty-one of the American republics 
are pledged to send athletes to the 
newly created quadrennial sports com- 
petition. 

“We realize war has changed things 
in the Western Hemisphere,” says Sefior 
Palacios, “but these games will serve to 
unite the youth of the continent as they 
have never been united before.” 

The winter sports program will begin 
on July 15, in the Nahuel Huapi Na- 
tional Park, 1,000 miles south of Buenos 
Aires, where ice-bound Mount Tronador 
rules as “Monarch of the Andes.” 

There are ski trails now in this beau- 
tiful park in the famous lake district 
near the border of Chile, and a new 
jump of 90 meters is being built to meet 
Olympic standards. Teams from the 
United States, Peru, Chile, Bolivia and 
Argentina will compete in winter sports. 
Canada also entered but withdrew. 

The regular games will open in 
Buenos Aires on November 21 with a 
or parade at the River Plate sta- 

ium. This is the home of the River 


Plate football team, soccer champions: 


of Argentina. It seats more than 100,- 
000 persons. 

An Olympic Village to house visiting 
athletes is already partly constructed. 
The village is near a new swimming 


pool and training fields. 
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© South America Has 
Substitute for Tea 


The war is likely to make tea from 


the Far East rare and expensive. But 


the Western Hemisphere produces its 
own substitute for the Oriental bev- 
erage. 

This is yerba mate. About 10 million 
people in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay are regu- 
lar mate drinkers. 

Most mate comes from the Parana 
River valley in Paraguay, and from 
southwestern Brazil. Vast forests are 
filled with the trees, fifty feet high, from 
whose tender leaf tips the drink is 
brewed. 


The Spanish explorer Juan de Solis, 
writing in the sal sixteenth century, 
told of a drink that the Guarany In- 
dians made from leaves picked in the 
forest. He said it produced exhilaration 
and relief from fatigue. This was mate. 

As white men settled in South Amer- 
ica they quickly acquired the habit of 
drinking mate. It became popular with 
the gauchos, who used it as a substi- 
tute for food and drink on their jour- 
neys over the cattle ranges. 

The, drinking of mate, an elaborate 
ceremonial in Spanish colonial days, is 
still a complicated process. The mate 
leaves, dried and roasted to a clear am- 
ber color, are placed in a decorated 
gourd or “cuya” (the gauchos call their 
gourds “chimarros”). Hot water sweet- 
ened with sugar is poured over the 
leaves. The drink is then sipped 
through a silver straw known as a “bom- 
billa,” the lower part of which acts as 
a strainer. 


Pan American Union 
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= TIME OUT TO THIN 








ABOUT PRESENT AND FUTURE ISSUES 
By Ryllis and Omar Goslin and Helen Storen 


Selected activities and discussion questions from 
their forthcoming textbook for social problems 
classes, American Democracy Today and To- 
morrow (Harcourt, Brace and Company, N. Y.) 


RESEARCH ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 











CLASH OF OPINION 


ON LABOR 
PROBLEMS 





Have copies made of the 
following statements. Give 
one to each member of 
class and ask all to mark 
“agree” or “ disagree” be- 
side each statement. Ap- 
point a committee to tabu- 
late the results and report 
to the class. Let individual 
students defend their opin- 
ions. 


Working men have a legal and 
moral right to join labor unions. 


Most labor unions are wrong in 
opposing the bonus system. 


A closed shop is an un-American 
idea. 


Picketing is a fair method of 
compelling management to bar- 
gain with workers. 


White collar and_ professional 
groups should not organize. 


Management should be permit- 
ted to have labor spies. 


Unions should try to eliminate 
any form of racketeering within 
their ranks. = 


The United States should have 
compulsory arbitration. 


Unions should not strike unless 
other less drastic methods have 
failed. 


An owner does not have a right 
to pay workers less than a living 
wage. 


PROPHETS 
TO SPEAK 


Members of class to 
predict future 








Select two members of the class 
to give affirmative and negative 
answers to the question: Is it 
possible to- raise the standard of 
living in the United States? 


Both of them should take into 
account the following questions: 
Do we have enough natural re- 
sources to provide materials for 
greater production of goods? Do 
we have enough skilled or po- 
tentially skilled workers to pro- 
duce the material? Are the 
wages of the majority of workers 
high enough to purchase goods 
if they were produced? Will it 
be possible to maintain full pro- 
duction after the war? 


PRICES AND POCKETBOOKS ~ 





Do people have to pay more 





DEFENSE STAMPS 
FOR SALE: 


Draw up a chart explaining 
Defense Stamps and Defense 
Bonds. Show denominations, 
maturity dates, rate of interest. 


Local citizens do 
their share 


Appoint a committee to’ visit a 
local bank and ask one of the 
officials to tell you whether the 
people in your community are 
saving more money than they 
were a year ago. He can also 
tell you the number of Defense 
Bonds that have been purchased. 











BUSINESS CYCLES 
TO BE STUDIED 





Have local business 
conditions reflected 
““ups’’ and “downs” 
of national 
economy? 


Appoint committees to interview 
business leaders, bank officers, 
Chamber of Commerce officials 
to study economic conditions in 
your town during past thirty 
years. Ask for bank statements 
and annual reports of businesses. 


Find .out how the following pe-’ 


riods affected business: 


World War I 1914-1918 
Post War ~ 1918-1921 
Boom 1921-1929 
Depression 1929-1933 
New Deal 1933-1940 
Defense Era 1940-1941 
World War II 1942- 


———— 








PRIORITIES CURTAIL 
LOCAL BUSINESS 


Make a list of priorities which 
have affected normal business in 
your_town. For example, ask a 
builder in what ways the prior- 
ities on building materials have 
affected the building operations. 
How have restrictions on xubber 
affected business? 





WAR DEMANDS 
TURNED § ATTEN- 
TION OF PUBLIC 
TO SUBSTITUTES 


Find out what progress has been 
made on substitutes for rubber, 
silk, aluminum, oil, and report to 


the class. 











for the goods they buy? 


Find out whether there has been 
any recent change in cost of food 
in your community. Appoint a 
committee (1) to visit a grocer 
and ask him for the prices on 
certain staples a year ago, six 
months ago, today; (2) visit a 
dry goods store for information 
regarding cost of yard goods, 
shoes, sweaters, percale sheets, 
woolen blankets. 


Find out the changes in cost of 
living in the United States; write 
to the Department of Labor for 
latest bulletins prepared by Cost 
of Living Division. Make a 
chart showing changes in cost of 
living for the past twenty years, 





HISTORY REPEATS 
ITSELF 


Ask your parents to tell you 
about the scarcity of materials 
during World War I. Give a 
report to the class describing 
similar conditions which have re- 
sulted from the present emer: 
gency. 

Find out how the First World 
War was financed. Were taxes 


raised? ... were bonds sold? 
- was money borrowed? 





TAXES GO HIGHER 


Make a list of new or increased 
Federal taxes. Consult Congres 
sional Record for recent (ax 
schedules. Do you think that 
higher income taxes and their 
application to lower income 
brackets is a fair way of increas 
ing revenues?. What is your 
opinion of a general sales tax? 
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LET'S DISCUSS THE FUTURE NOW 


Is there any evidence that persons are planning more carefully for 
fi “a solution of afterwar problems" than they did during the last 
= war? 








Before discussing this problem look in the Readers’ Guide for recent 
articles related to possible effects of the war on our economy. Also 
read After Defense, What?, a pamphlet prepared by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board in 1941. 


After the war many men will find themselves without jobs. . . . In 
which of the following fields do you believe we should expand pro- 
duction when the present emergency is over? 


Agriculture . . . building . . . manufacturing of automobiles, home 
appliances . . . manufacturing of clothing . . . services (health, edu- 
cation, recreation) 


uy? Do you believe it was necessary for the government to develop a 
been policy of price fixing during the war crisis? 

food 

int a Which of the following groups have openly opposed this measure and 
_— why? ... farmers . . . industrialists . . . consumers .. laborers? 

: a Why do some persons advocate the fixing of wages? Do you agree with - 


isit a them? 


If you were President when the war is over, what recommendations 
would you make to Congress as to methods of shifting from war 
production back to peacetime activity — lowering the living 


“s standard of the country? 

write 2 = 

do ~— Would you propose a detailed plan for the use of all factories and 
a a : farms so as to maintain capacity production and keep everybody at 
ost of work? 


Would you announce to industry that the government would not in- 
terfere with any policies of private enterprise and encourage individual 








S iftitiative in the hope that business would solve its own problems? 
Would you continue to loan money abroad for the purchase of Ameri- 
you can goods so as to keep our plants and farmers busy? 
ials : ‘ : 

oe Would you extend credit to people in this country so that they could 
cribing begin buying all that farms and factories could produce? 
ave re- ¥ 

emer: With which of the following post-war plans do you think we would 

have a better world? 

World , , cate ‘ : 
: a A union of the English speaking nations? . . . A United States of Eu- 

sold? rope and a union of the Americas? . . . Complete independence of all 
d? nations? . . . A league of nations to which all countries would belong? 
JER : —— Which of the following do you consider essential to permanent 

€ = world peace? 

creas 
ongres- ; : Elimination of all national boundaries . . . complete disarmament by 
x an 5 nations and establishment of world police force . . . subjugation of 
d their : - aggressor nations by force . . . possession by each nation of sufficient 
income = raw materials . . . removal of all restrictions to immigration . . . easy 
il access to raw materials . . . removal of all tariff barriers . . . estab- 
1g tax? : lishment of a. common language. 
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CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


CAN YOU PLACE THEM IN THE EASTERN 
HEMISPHERE THEATRE OF WAR? 


Below are 24 names of places which have been much in 
the news of 1942, or have great potential importance in 
World War II. On the outline map above, each of these 
places is indicated by a number. In blank space in front of 
each name below, place number which locates it on map. 





















































——Archangel Vladivostok Corregidor 
———Rangoon ——Gibraltar Iran 
Eire ———Marshall Islands Port Darwin 
———Cyprus Eritrea — — Crimea 
Rabaul Bay of Bengal Madagascar 
Chungking Iceland Calcutta 
Dardanelles Malta <nmengen 
Ceylon New Guinea ———Suez Canal 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE NEWS? 
Covering issues of March 30, April 13, April 20 and April 27. 

Underline the correct answer to each statement. 

1. A. F. of L. and C.L.O. workers agreed to (a) work a 40-hour 
week without overtime pay for Saturday and Sunday work; 
(b) work a 40-hour week if paid double By for Saturdays and 
Sundays; (c) work as many hours per week as employers asked, 
without extra pay for overtime. 

2. Major Vidkun Quisling is (a) premier of Vichy France; 
(b) Head of Norway’s Government-in-Exile; (c) Nazi-appointed 
dictator in Norway. 

8. Turkey’s capital is (a) Adrianople, (b) Istanbul (c) Ankara. 

4. Mexico opt (a) salmon, (b) nickel, (c) petroleum. 

5. The population of Canada is larger than the population of 
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(a) States of New York and P Ivania combined, (b) State 
of New York, (c) Greater New York City. 

6. Loans to Latin American countries are being made b 
(a) Export-Import Bank, (b) Bank of the United States, (c) Fed. 
eral Reserve Bank. 

7. The Free French are now in control of (a) Martinique, 
(b) Trinidad, (c) St. Pierre. 

8. Lakes Erie and Ontario are joined by (a) Sault Ste. Marie, 
(b) Welland, (c) St. Lawrence Seaway. 

9. Yerba mate is (a) a tea, (b) an alcoholic drink, (c) a fruit. 

10. Sir Stafford Cri went to India (a) to offer dominion 
status after the war, FP to punish Burmese agitators, (c) to 
gain an understanding between Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Place the letter of the identification betore the name of the 
person to whom it refers. 
1.—John Curtin a. President of Colombia. 
2.__Eduardo Santos b. Assistant Attorney-General of United 
$3.—Draja Mikhailo- States. 

vitch c. Foreign Minister of Mexico. 

4.__Thurman Arnold d. Prime Minister of Australia. 
5.—Ezequiel Padilla e. Commander of Free Yugoslav forces. 
6.—Ernest Gruening f. President of Mexico. 
7.._Byron Price g. Pro-Fascist colleague of Pétain. 
8.—-Avila Camacho _h. Director of Censorship. 
9._Pierre Laval i. Deputy Prime Minister of Britain. 
10.—-Stafford Cripps jj. Governor of Alaska. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Bizerte (bé zért), p. 2. 
Guarany sree a 138. : 
Enrique Olaya Herrera (6n rék 6 li ya ér rd ra), p. 12. 
Draja Mikhailovitch (dré zhi mé hé 6 vich), p. 8. 
yerba mate (yér ba md ta), p. 13. i 
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Ts Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s 
Island in New York harbor had a 
birthday party last October on the 55th 
anniversary of her unveiling. As part of 
the celebration, this radio play was 
broadcast over the T:reasury Hour 
(NBC). We liked the play then, we 
think you'll like it now to read and 
enact for yourselves. 

(Orchestra: Play-on masic . . . fade 
to background for:) 

ANNOUNCER (Over music): It’s 
weird inside The Statue late at night; 
the gaunt steel beams that support 
the Goddess’s bronze gown rise up- 
ward into a seeming infinity of gray- 
ish gloom, and every gust that 
sweeps across the Bay makes the 
structure thrum with an almost su- 
pernatural moan, as if the Goddess 
wept at the thought of liberties de- 
stroyed elsewhere in a nightmare 
world. A strange, weird place at 
night— 

(Orchestra: Begin fading out) 

Sounn: ( Begin fading in slow steps 
on metal ... . hold 

ANNOUNCER (without pause): 
deserted, now, save for one man! A 
man in a soldier’s uniform, slowly 
climbing the spiral stairs that lead 
up to the Goddess’s head. 

Sounp: (Bring up footsteps) 

ANNOUNCER (after a second): 
Now, the man is almost at the top of 
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A.young man makes his choice between 
becoming an earth-bound goose or 
becoming a small dot in a V formation 


THE LAST BOAT 


By D. H. Johnson 


the stairs; he steps onto the platform 
underneath the crown—a dimly lit 
room, with windows through which 
he can see the expanse of land and 
water to the eastward. 

Sounp: (end steps) 

ANNOUNCER (without pause): He 
looks out a moment, then, sensing 
someone behind him, turns to face 
(fade) a woman who is standing 
there. 

Man (startled, fading in): Wha— 
Gosh, I didn’t know anybody else 
was up here! 

Woman: Oh, I'm sorry if I fright- 
ened youl 

Man: It’s—it’s okay, ma’am. I'm a 
little jumpy, I guess. I didn’t see you 
when I came up here. 

Woman: I was here. (slowly) I've 
been here a long time. 

Man (gaining some confidence ) : 
Nice place to come, ain't it? What I 
mean, you get a swell view from up 
here. 

Woman: Yes, you can see a great 
many things from here. Sometimes, 
I think, much more clearly than the 
people on the ground. 

Man: Yeah. All the lights and the 
bay and the ocean— 

Woman: Other things, too. 

Man: Huh? 

Woman: I mean, things you don’t 


‘see with the eyes alone. 


Man (puzzled): I don't quite get 
you, ma’am. 

Woman (with a smile): It doesn’t 
matter. Tell me—you're one of the 
guards here? 

Man (puzzled): Me, a guard? 
(gets it) Oh, the uniform! Nah—I'm 
just a jeep from Fort Dix. 

‘Woman: Well, it’s the same thing 
—a custodian of Liberty— 

Man: You don’t get me, ma’am. I 
don’t belong here. I just came out on 
the boat a little while ago. 


Woman: Oh. It’s the last boat, 
isn't it? It goes back very soon. 

Man: Yeah, I know. 

Woman: You should go down 
soon. You might miss it. 

Man (somewhat surly ): Yeah. I 
kinda figured on missin’ it. 

Woman: But you shouldn’t— 

Man (suddenly defiant and an- 
gry): Look, is it any of your business 
if I want to miss the boat? It’s a free 
country! I got a right to do what I 
want, ain’t I? 

Woman (gently): I didn’t mean 
to make you angry. 

Man (calming down): Yeah— 
yeah, and I didn’t aim to blow up 
that way. ‘Scuse me, ma’am. 

Woman: I understand. 

Man: It’s gettin’ so it just rubs me 
the wrong way when anybody tells 
me what to do! I got my bellyful of 
that lately! 

Woman: The— Army? 

Man: Yeah! Reveille to taps, some- 
body’s givin’ you orders every min- 
ute (rising pitch, angrily) Right face 
—left face—shoulder arms—forward 
march—close ranks—open ranks—ahh! 
Nobody ever gives you a chance to 
think for yourself! You're a machine! 

Woman: You like to think for 
yourselfP 

Man: Yeah. Done it all my life, 
too, till the draft got me. Workin’ 
when I wanted to—movin’ on when I 
got tired of a job—knockin’ off to go 
huntin’ or fishin’ if I felt like it— 
(fondly ) Ah, that’s the way to live! 
An’ believe me, that’s the way I'm 
livin’, from now on! 

Woman (calmly): Oh—you’re de-. 
serting? 

Man (defiantly): All right, so I 
am deserting! I’m going over the hill! 
I'm walking out of the Army! What 
are you gonna do about it? 

Woman: I? What could I do? 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Man: You goin’ down and report 
me to the guards aown there? You 
gonna turn me in? 

Woman (calmly): No. I'm not. 

Man (suspiciously ): You ain't kid- 
din’ me? 

Woman: I think you can trust me. 
A great many people do. 

Man: Okay, ma‘am. I believe you. 
Thanks. 

Woman: Tell me—when are you 
planning to desert? 

Maw: I’m through with the Army 
as soon as that boat down there pulls 
out. 

Woman: How is that? 

- Man: That’s my idea in comin’ out 


- here. You see, I’m on leave. I’m due 


back at Dix at midnight. But I come 
out here, miss the last boat, and I'll 
be A.W.O.L., even if I do change 
my mind. 

Woman: You think you might 
change your mind? 

Man: Yeah—I got myself all set to 
desert a couple o' times before and 
then talked myself out of it. This 
way, talkin’ ain't gonna do no good 
after that boat pulls out. I've broke 
the ice, and from there on in, it’s 
easy. 

Woman: It’s sort of symbolic, too, 
isn’t it? 

Man: Huh? 

Woman: I mean, using the Statue 
of Liberty as a means of getting back 
your own liberty. 

Man (amused): Yeah! (chuckles) 
Never thought of that! 

Sounp: (off--steamer whistle ) 

Man: What’s that? 

Woman: The boat. It’s leaving in 
five minutes. 

Man: Let ’er leave! I ain't goin’! 
Not till mornin’! I'll go get some store 
clothes then an’ head out of town. 

Woman: Where will you go? 

Man: You talk like you ain’t seen 
much of this country. 


Woman: I haven't. I’ve been here 
on. this island most of my life. 

Man: Ah, there’s a million places 
a guy'll never be bothered. You. go 
west, or north or south, you start 
feelin’ it kind of open up around you, 
you know what I mean? 

Woman: It must be beautiful. 

Man: Yeah. It’s a great country 
we got here. The greatest country on 
earth. 

Woman: You talk as if you love it. 

Man: Sure. I do. 

Woman: It’s strange, though. You 
don’t act like it. Deserting, I mean. 

Man: Lovin’ the country ain't got 
nothin’ to do with that. I just don’t 
love the Army, that’s all. All that 
gettin’ ordered around—no chance to 
think for yourself— 

Sounp: (off—steamer — whistle) 
(After whistle, start fading in sound 
ot flock of wild geese, far off, bring 
slowly closer during following ) 

Woman (immediately after whis- 
tle): That’s the three-minute whistle. 
You can still get the boat. 

Man (sullenly): I'm stayin’ here. 

Woman: Listen, (hushed) Did 
you hear that other sound? 

Man: Huh? 

Woman: Shh! There it is again. 

Sounp: (Bring up geese slightly 
... fade out during following) 

Man (after a second): Hey, | 
know what that is! That’s a flock of 
wild geese! 

Woman: Yes, look, you can see 
them here from this window. Just 
crossing the moon. 

Man: Yeah. (fondly) Pretty, ain't 
they? 

Woman: That perfect V forma- 
tion. 

Man: Ain't nothin as pretty as a 
flock of wild geese headin’ South in 
autumn. (enviously) Free as the air! 
Ain’t nobody draftin’ them into the 
Army! Ain’t nobody tellin’ them what 
to do! 

Woman (quietly): Nobody? 

Man (emphatically): No ma’am! 

Woman: Why do they always fly 
south in autumn? 

Man: That's instinct. 

Woman: And what’: instinct? 

Man: Well—it's somethin’ that 
tells °em what to do. 

Woman: You said they weren't 
told what to do. 

Man (reluctantly): Yeah, I did. 

Woman: Why do they keep that 
perfect V formation? 

Man: Well, that’s just good sense. 





RADIO PLAY 





You see, the goose at the point of the 
V—the leader—he cuts the air like the 
bow of a boat. He sets up a wave of 
air that spreads out like a V, and the 
other birds ride the wave because 
it’s easier flyin’. Sides, the leader 
knows the best places to go—the best 
feedin’ grounds, and where there’s 
liable to be no hunters waitin’. 

Woman: Staying in formation, 
then, makes it easer and safer for 
them all. 

Man: What you gettin’ at, ma’am? 

Woman: Let me ask one more 
thing. What if a wild goose decided 
to abandon the flight~got tired of it, 
and dropped out while he was still 
in the North? 

Maw: Well, when snow. came and 
food got scarce, he’d prob'ly get into 
some farmer’s barnyard. They'd 
catch him, clip his wings, fatten him 
up and then—(breaks off) (suspi- 
ciously) Hey, why you askin’ me 
these things? ~ 

Woman: You say you like to think 
for yourself — suppose you think 
about it. Think whether it’s best to 
obey the orders of instinct . . . to 
know the fine, full freedom of the 
air . . . to be one small dot in a 
beautiful V spreading across the sky, 
keeping formation through the dark- 
ness of night, trusting your course to 
a wise and experienced leader . . . or 
whether it’s best to drop out of the 
V, come down alone, and be a fat 
and stupid earthbound goose, your 
liberty destroyed, awaiting death at 
the convenience of your captors. Yes, 
think about it—think for yourself, 

Man (slowly): I see what you 
mean, now. 

Woman: You can still get the boat. 

Man: The last boat. 

Woman: You're — you're going, 
down, are you? 

Maw: Yeah. I’m goin’ down. (de- 
fiantly) But I ain't sayin’ I’m gonna 
get that boat! I'll think about it— 
maybe I'll get it, an’ maybe I won't! 
This is a free country—I got a right 
to do what | want! 

Woman: Yes, it’s a free country. 
There’s no place freer than the Statue 
of Liberty. (fading) Goodnight, 
soldier. 

Man: Goodnight, ma’am. (fade 
slightly) Thanks for talkin’ to me. 

Sounp: (overlapping above speech 
—feet descending ian ane: E. 
about eight or nine steps, then) 

Guarp (off): You comin’ down, 
soldier? It’s about time! 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


The Eight Year Study Reports 


N the fall of 1933 began an experi- 
ment which has had perhaps the 
broadest and most significant effects on 
secondary education of any project in 
recent years. A group of thirty schools, 
both public and private, was selected 
by the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association to carry out any 
curricular programs they wished, free 
from conventional academic shackles. 
fhe major — s of the country 
igreed to accept the graduates of these 
schools without the usual subject and 
examination requirements. The progress 
of the students in secondary schools 
and colleges was thoroughly evaluated, 
lowever, and compared with a control 
group carefully matched. 

What did the Follow-Up Study show 
to be the effect of this educational ex- 
perience upon the students who went 
to college? After an exhaustive analysis 
of the data, the judges concluded, “It 
is quite obvious from these data that 
the Thirty Schools’ graduates, as a 


group, have done a somewhat better 
job than the comparison group, whether 
success is judged by college standards, 
by the students’ contemporaries, or by 


the individual students.” They made 
slightly higher marks,-won more aca- 
demic honors, had more _ intellectual 
drive, were more often judged to be 
precise, systematic, and objective in 
their thinking, and were more resource- 
ful in meeting practical problems. They 
were more active in the arts, took more 
part in extra-curricular activities, took 
a keener interest in world affairs, and 
were more careful in choosing a career. 

A survey of the project has been car- 
ried on by the staffs set up by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and the 
reports are being published in five vol- 
umes this year. Already Dr. Wilford M. 
Aikin, Chairman of the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College, has 
given us The Story of the Eight Year 
Study (Harper & Brothers, $1.75), and 
the Curriculum Consultants have pre- 
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sented Exploring the Curriculum. The 
Evaluation Staff reports in Appraising 
and Recording Student Progress, and 
the Follow-Up Study is documented in 
Did They Succeed in College? The de- 
tails of the work in the schools will 
appear in Thirty Schools Tell Their 
Story. 

When the Thirty Schools began their 
efforts to improve education for young 
people, some departed rather far from 
tradition, .while others made few 
changes. Eventually, most of them 
settled down to organizing curricula 
around students’ most important con- 
cerns: choosing and getting a job, living 
with one’s family, using one’s spare 
time, marriage, food, houses, clothing, 
politics, the community. 

How the schools modified their’ cur- 
ricula is described by H. H. Giles, S. P. 
McCutchen and A. N. Zechiel in Ex- 
ploring the Curriculum. The purposes 
of the schools were stated by the teach- 
ers, and showed general agreement 
that the educational program must meet 
the needs of adolescents and seek to 
preserve and extend democracy as a 
way of life. Curriculum organizations 
were of three general types: broad-field 
courses which cut across lines of spe- 
cific subjects within a field, the core 
curriculum based on social demands 
or adolescent needs, and reorganized 
courses departing rather far, in some 
cases, from traditional procedures. 

Most important were the struggles of 
the teachers to translate purposes and 
their evaluation into classroom proced- 
ures. Teachers tried to go from pre- 
determined courses and sequences to 
organizations more in line with student 
needs. Real progress was made in pro- 
viding a wealth of materials of instruc- 
tion and a wide range of pupil activities 
to realize these aims. 

A significant result of these efforts 
was the development of procedures in 
teacher-pupil planning, study and eval- 


uation. And the democratic experience 


of pupils and teachers was matched by 
similar experiences of teachers and ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. This was 


- not a task for teachers whose time was 


limited by the opening and closing bells 
or by the usual semesters. 

Already the Eight Year Study has 
had a profound effect upon secondary 
education. The freedom granted to the 
Thirty Schools has been extended to 
others. The curriculum explorations of 
these teachers have been studied and 
adapted in public schools over the 
country. All teachers should be familiar 
with these reports of a great Adventure 
in American Education. 


—JuLIAN C, ALpRICH. 


Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
THE WAR EFFORT 


As teachers of young people we have 
a dual responsibility: to help them un- 
derstand the progress of the war, and 
to aid them in participating on a level 
which will be significant to them. These 
questions point the Way: 

1. How can young people learn more 
about their own and other countries? 
Use the stories of the Students’ Institute 
of National Government, especially 
“The American Family of Nations,” 
Scholastic, April 13, p. 14, The March 
of Events, the “Democracy at Work” 
series, and next week’s article on Sedi- 
tious Activities in War Time. 

2. How are young people helping in 
the war effort? See the series on “What 
You Can Do,” especially next week’s 
article on the Volunteer Land Corps. 


GOVERNMENT IN OPERATION 
There are problems of government 
today which are similar to those in the 
class texts, but many new ones are 
rising. These questions show some: 

1. How are the elections in Colombia 
centering around issues like those in 
our elections? Compare the issues there 
with those to be discussed in a later 
article on the American primaries. 

2. How was the Cripps offer a new 
approach to the problem of India’s gov- 
ernment? Follow the debates as sum- 
marized in the last three weeks’ issues 
and in this week’s picture strip. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN THE MAKING 


In some respects this war effort seems 
to parallel our efforts in 1917-1918; in 
others ‘it seems to follow new lines. 
Bring Dr. Commager’s articles into the 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(May 4-9, 1942) 


For Social Studies 

Pro and Con Discussion of the 
government's drive against seditious 
publications. 

Democracy at Work: Production 
Now at Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

Today’s Trends (historical picture 
page): Conservation. 

Who's Who: Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
(“Chinese”) Stilwell. 


For English Classes 

“Mr. Smith Toughens Up,” by 
Jack Bechdolt—an article on the life 
of an air raid warden. 

“Why Read Poetry?” 
Lieberman. 

“Beginning of Wisdom,” by Rachel 
Field (Part II). 


by Elias 
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At the lowest prices ever offered 


The New Larned 


History 


FOR READY REFERENCE, READING AND RESEARCH 
COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE = IMPARTIAL 


NOW MORE USEFUL THAN EVER 





12 volumes 
11,000 pages 
1200 illustrations 
300 maps 
700 constitutions, 
treaties, 
state papers, 
laws, etc. 
5500 authors 
quoted from 
9783 volumes 


SOLD ON THE 
SERVICE BASIS 











Thru exact quotations from the works of 
world-famous historians and writers, woven 
into a coherent, interesting narrative, THE 
NEW LARNED provides authoritative informa- 
tion on all the political, social and scientific 
events that have influenced the course of 


man’s history. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Attention! 


HIGH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
and TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Robert M. McBride & Co. wishes to announce, in answer to 
many inquiries, that there will be no educational edition of 


HERE WE ARE 


Stories from “Scholastic Magazine” 
Edited by Ernestine Taggard 
Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


For classroom use, however, quantity orders will receive a 
special discount. For further information regarding this offer, 
write Miss Miriam Gilbert. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers, 116 East 16th Street, N. Y. 
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modern problems classes to see like- 
nesses and differences. 

1. How are the problems of the last 
fifty years creating new aspects as we 
solve old ones? 

2. What are the similarities in the re- 
form movements of the last half cen- 
tury? 

3. In what ways is our democrac; 
still “in the making”? 


THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF LEVELS OF LIVING 

The mounting cost of war will not 
have the same effect upon standards 0! 
living which it had during the last un- 
pleasantness, if our representatives 
carry through the measures presented in, 
recent weeks. Already, price control and 
rationing, insurance for armed forces, 
and proposals for increases in available 
power indicate steps taken for bette: 
living conditions now and after the war. 

1. How do each of the following con- 
tribute to better living standards now? 
Basic 40-hour week? National Service 
Life Insurance? St. Lawrence Seaway? 
In what ways are they likely to affect 
living standards adversely? 

2. In what ways will these measures 
affect our living standards after the 
war? 

3. Read Stuart Chase, The Road We 
Are Travelling: 1914-1942, find sup- 
porting statements in the press, and dis- 
cuss: “How much can we afford?” 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

The speeches of President Roosevelt 
and the comments of military observers 
have directed our attention to place 
geography as never before. But we must 
think also in terms of peoples and 
policies which are peat oe on “the 
geographical landscape.” 

1, Using the map on page 2, show 
why these statements are true or false: 

a. Libya is only a road between 
Tunisia and Cairo. 

b. If Laval turns the French fleet 
over to the Axis, the western Mediter- 
ranean will be an Axis lake. 

c. The unrest of the people make 
Italy and Yugoslavia potential points of 
attack on Germany. 

2. Using*the maps and materials of 
last week’s issue, discuss: “Human rela- 
tions are more important than geo- 
graphic nearness in developing hemi- 
sphere unity.” 

3. Using the Near-Eastern map on 
page 2 of the April 13 issue of Scho- 
lastic, discuss these propositions: 

a. It is more important to Hitler to 
take Baku than Moscow. 

b. Geography and history may force 
Hitler to by-pass Turkey. 


LEARNING TO ATTACK 
PROBLEMS 


Use these steps in clear thinking 
(problem-solving) : identification of the 
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e- problem, analysis of the problem, state- 
ment of possibilities for solution (hy- |. ; z 
ast potheses), analysis of possibilities, se- 
we lection of most probable possibility as In AP RIL ilies A new teaching aid 
tentative conclusion, maintenance of ‘ 
re- tentative attitude toward it. Use the by the author and the editor 
n- questions on page 16 as problems to ~ 
solve. Have the class examine the steps of SOCIETY IN ACTION: 
C) in thinking which they took. How did 
they follow those above? To what ex- 
ent did some steps overlap? Then ty ||  SQCIAL=STUDIES SKILLS 
out their skills on these: 
1. Should time-and-a-half overtime . 
a «age ial tin weenie ts orne teat A manual for teachers, a supplementary book 
- April 13, p. 9) a. % Z 
oa 2. Should the National Service Life for pupils in grades 7-9 
oa Insurance plan be extended to civilians? By FORREST E LONG and HELEN HALTER 
' April 20, p. 11) : 
_ 3. Should Social Justice be sus- : 
es, pended? This book has been prepared to help social-studies teachers to bring 
4. Should the St. Lawrence Seaway pupils quickly to a point of competence in the 20 basic SKILLS necessary 
a be built at this time? to good work and more rapid progress in the social-studies classroom. The 
on- - performance of each SKILL without waste effort is explained to the pupil; 
w? For En lish Classes there are practice materials on the skill; and there are a test and a retest on 
\ P 
ice understanding and mastery. ae 
ty? This week’s teachers edition is a com- 
ect prehensive one, covering this and the SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, used as a teacher manual or as a supple- 
two preceding issues of Scholastic. mentary book for pupils, is a labor-saving professional tool, and a means of 
“" KOR COMPOSITION AND stg hours of precious classroom time. Teachers and librarians wil wel- 
CREATIVE WRITING CLASSES come t is efficient, inexpensive aid to pupil progress in classroom and library. 
Ve “The Round Table,” April 13-18, p. Pupils rise to the book s invitation to pass each SKILLS test and get their 
1p- 23; April 27-May 2, p. 23. Social-Studies Driving License. Order a copy today on 30-day approval. 
is- “Poetry Album,” in each of the three 
issues. , , ;, q 
“Francisco,” April 20-25, p. 25. | Directions, Practice Materials, Tests and Retests 
| “The Beginning of Wisdom,” Apri 
- 27—May 2, p. 25. on 20 SKILLS 
‘si “John Swift’s Silver,” April 20-25, 
hl re . How to use Parliamentary Pro- 11. How to Use an Index 
ny The April 18 and April 27 issues of | |: codes ‘ 
“s the “Round Table” may be used to 12. How to Use the World Almanac 
show students how much student writ- 2. How to Understand Social- 43 tow to Locate References on a 
= ing grows in smoothness, thoughtful- Studies Reading Topic 
a ness, and ingenuity as the student ma- H Uy E ee P 
a. tures. The poems chosen for the “Be- - How to Use an Encyclopedia 14. How to Understand Percent- 
tween the Bookends program are nota- . How to use a Dictionary ages, Estimates, and Figures 
at ble for their richness in imagery and 
- their craftsmanlike skill. The group by - How to Use a Map 15. How to Read Pictorial Maps 
young contributors ( April 27) is less . How to Read a Graph and Graphs 
ke imaginative, and less skillful. 16. H Outline Social-Studi 
7” Subjects used by the poets of the . How to Use an Atlas + How to Outline Social-studies 
, “Round Table” will suggest subjects to ee ais Si ah Material 
of your students. The “Morning, Noon, | [ Cre nena 17. How to Make an Honest Report 
a. Night” sequence has many possibilities. . How to Take Part in a Social- : i j P 
i “Samson” suggests scores of Biblical Studies. Discussion 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
a characters which might be used as sub- |. as a Oral R 
| jects of poems. Characters may also be | |, 10. How to Use the Library Card - How to Give an Oral Report 
= drawn from history, and from today’s Catalog 20. How to Write a Report 
= epical news columans. 
Young poets will be encouraged by . . . 
7 the. fam Sani Sieeelide.-0lf Cheulees Stine List price $1.50-—30-day approval—Prof. disc. 
(see April 20-25, page 20). They may . : 
7" wish to try her trick of using the lines : Larger discount on 4 or more copies 
of a great song as a skeleton for their : 20 th Av 
own poems, filling in their own images, INOR PUBLISHING CO. ting ” 
observations, etc. New York 
Writers of prose can find similar en- , : 
e couragement in “Francisco” (April 20- Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
the 25, page 25). If you analyze this story 
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in class, emphasize its simplicity, short 
words, brief telling of significant detail. 
They may wish to compare it with last 
year's prize winner. 

Any writing class can learn much 
about style from Rachel Field’s story 
(April 27-May 2, page 25). Ask stu- 
dents to check the sentences and para- 
graphs which make pictures spring up 
in their minds. Then have these para- 
graphs read aloud, analyzing them for 
their basic elements—colors, smells, 
sounds, angles from which the image 
is seen, etc. Point out, too, how the au- 
thor uses Ora’s simple words to explain 
Ora’s thoughts and feelings. 

Essays about childhood experiences, 
either joyful or painful, like Ora’s would 
be enlightening as well as good exer- 
cises in composition. 

“John Swift’s Silver” may be used as 
a fine example of colorful treatment of 
factual material. An essay based on 
some local historical incident might fol- 
low this study. 


FOR SPOKEN ENGLISH 
CLASSES 

“Ever Since Eve,” April 13-18, page 
ii. 

“Stars Through the Perilous Night,” 
April 20-25, page 20. P 

“Here’s My Favorite,” April 20-25, 
page 22. 

“The Princess and the Vagabone,” 
April 13-18, page 25; 20-25, page 27. 

“The Last Boat,” April 27-May 2, 
page 17. 

Teachers in search of an auditorium 
play will wish to investigate “Ever Since 
Eve.” Try-outs can be held by using 
the condensed version in Scholastic dur- 
ing class hours or dramatic club meet- 
ings. Students not participating should 
write constructive criticism of the actors 
on slips of paper and pass them along 
after rehearsal to the participants. 

“The Last Boat” is an ideal play for 
brief performance in class or in audi- 
torium. Its timeliness and simplicity will 
make it popular and easy to present. 

To classes interested in choral read- 
ing, we suggest “Stars Through the 
Perilous Night.” A single voice, saying 
the lines quoted from “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” with other voices coming 
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Will Be Announced 
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If Scholastic Is Late 


Transportation of all kinds is un- 
certain in wartime. Your copies of 
Scholastic leave our plant on the same 
day each week to reach you on the 
wee apap” date. If your copies are 
ate it is due to wartime railroad de- 
lays. First things first! In these times 
troop movements and transportation of 
military supplies have the right of way. 














in by groups to take up the verses, 
would be highly effective. 

“The Princess and the Vagabone” is 
a story that almost demands telling 
aloud. It may be read in relays by class 
members who need practice, or retold 
in relays by a more advanced” group 
of students. 

Panel discussions, informal debates, 
open forums, etc., may be held on the 
subjects listed under “Things to Talk 
About” on the “Sharpen Your Wits” 
page (page 24 in each issue). 


TO ENCOURAGE OUTSIDE 
READING 

“Design for Reading,” April 13-18, 
page 21. 

“Adventures in Reading,” April 13- 
18, page 22. 

‘Reference Lists in “Sharpen Your 
Wits” (Every Issue). 

Books listed in “Hete’s My Favorite,” 
April 20-25, page 22. 

“Chats About New Books,” April 27- 
May 2, page 22. 

One of the most effective ways to use 
this material is to appoint a committee 
of five students to borrow all available 
listed books and to arrange a display, 
open to browsers, on the classroom li- 
brary table. A bulletin board, decorated 
by an art committee with book jackets, 
reviews, photos of the authors and of 
the locale of books will help. Make 
books available to prospective bor- 
rowers. 

Informal book reviews, given orally 
by the students; open forums or panel 
discussions on books read; a mock radio 
interview between a student taking the 
role of an author and another student 
acting as interviewer—these are only a 
few of the other possibilities. 


A TEST TO DEVELOP READING 
SPEED AND COMPREHENSION 


“Poetry Album,” April 27-May 2, 
page 20. 

The number at the foot of the column 
is a cumulative total of the number of 
words read by each student when he 
comes to the end of the column. Before 
starting the ‘test, let students “warm 
up” by reading some other material. 
Then ask them to turn to page 20, but 
not to begin until you give the signal. 
Ask students to glance at the clock 


and note down the exact time at which 
they finish reading the page. To avoid 
embarrassment, ask each student to 
send up his time report, with his name 
written on it. Divide the number of 
words by the number of minutes. Ask 
students to find their own scores in the 
same way, and write the highest, low- 
est, and median scores on the board. 

A very fast reader reads 500 words 
per minute, a good reader 300, and a 
poor reader 200 or less. 

To test comprehension, use the tesi 
on the “Poetry Album” in this week’s 
“Sharpen Your Wits.” 


Off the Press 


THE STORY OF SCAPEGOATS 
IN HISTORY 

In time of. national crisis, some of the 
weaker members of a community try to 
blame their ills upon someone who can 
offer little effective resistance. The use of 
the scapegoat today in national and inter- 
stthendl silanes makes the study of this 
weakness of great importance. Kenneth M 
Gould, Editor-in-Chief of Scholastic, has 
written a pamphlet dealing with this prob- 
lem, They Got The Blame ( Association 
Press, New York, 1942). 

Mr. Gould paints a dramatic picture of 
primitive customs in “casting out the 
devil” and shows how this was carried ove 
into civilized society. He then shows how 
the scapegoat idea has contributed to per- 
secution of Christians as a group and many 
of their sects, of Negroes, of Masons, of 
Jews, of foreigners, and of labor. To aid 
the student in developing tolerant under- 
standings and attitudes, the pamphlet in- 
cludes questions, activities, and references. 

This very readable pamphlet can be 


used for classroom study in English and 


social studies classes, as well as for school 
and community libraries. 


WHAT ABOUT GERMANY? 


Joseph C. Harsch, author of Pattern of 
Conquest, has written a Headline Book 
giving twenty questions and answers on 
Germany at War. (Foreign Policy Assoc., 
1942.) 


UNDERSTAND “WE AND THEY” 


“Divide and Conquer” is the title of an 
interesting exposé of Nazi methods. It is 
distributed free by the Office of Facts and 
Figures, Washington, D. C. 





AWK 58 


For the Big Announce- 
ment of Many New Fea- 
tures for Social Studies 
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A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MAY 


SUNDAY 


Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
United States Service Bands, in weekly 
otation, take over with half-hour programs 
‘f music, under their respective leaders: 
Captain William F. Santelmann, Marine 
Band; Captain Thomas D’Arcy, Army 
3and; Lieutenant Charles Brendler, Navy 
Band. 

The Americas Speak. MBS, 3:00— 
3:30 p.m. This eighteen-week series spon- 
sored by the Rotary International, winds up 
with a program from Havana, Cuba, whic 
will be heard in Canada through the facili- 
ties of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

The Reviewing Stand. MBS, 5:30— 
6:00 p.m. Discussions of current problems 
by Northwestern University faculty mem- 
bers and guest authorities. 

Edward R. Murrow. CBS, 6:00—6:30 
p.m. Direct reports from London on the 
week’s news. 

We, the People at War. CBS, 7:30— 
$:00 p.m. Milo Boulton, as master of cere- 
monies, interviews individuals on their rela- 
tionship to the war, and public officials tell 
how the average person can cooperate with 
our war effort. 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Dramatizations of present-day 
heroism in our fight for victory. 


MONDAY 


Chaplain Jim—vU.S.A. Blue Network, 
10:45—11:00 a.m. A new dramatic 
series, Monday through Friday, describing 
military life through the eyes of an Army 
chaplain. Wodaced in cooperation with the 
Radio Branch of the War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations. 

Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 11:00 
—11:15 a.m. Explanations of the daily 
sacrifices consumers must make, by Arthur 
Godfrey. 

Spotlight on Asia. CBS, 4:15—4:30 
p.m. Informative discussions on Far East- 
ern problems. 


Cavaleade of America. NBC Red.,. 


7:30—8:00 p.m. Dramas of American 
history, sponsored by DuPont. 

John Gunther. MBS, 10:00—10:15 
p.m. Analyses of the latest world events, 
Monday through Thursday. 

Romance of Latin America. CBS, 
10:30—10:45 p.m. South American mu- 
sic, featuring Olga Coelho, Brazilian singer, 
with Kenneth Roberts as narrator. 


TUESDAY 


Living History. CBS, 4:15—4:30 
p.m. America’s leading historians interpret 


current events in the light of past history. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Dramatizations of our govern- 
ment agencies working for defense. 


WEDNESDAY 


Children Also Are People. CBS, 4:15 
—4:30 p.m. Talks by specialists in the 
field of child guidance. 

Shirley Temple in Junior Miss. CBS, 
9:00—9:30 p.m. Dramatizations of the 
adolescent trials and problems of Judy 
Graves, one of Sally Benson’s teen-age 
characters. 


-THURSDAY 


Thus We Live. CBS, 9:45—10:00 
a.m. Dramatic presentations of the entire 
range of Red Cross activities, followed by 
up-to-minute news from National Red 
Cross headquarters in Washington. Also 
scheduled on Friday at the same time. 

What We Are Fighting For. CBS, 
6:15—6:30 p.m. A series sponsored by 
the War Department to tell United States 
soldiers why, whom, and for what they are 
fighting. On April 30, Herbert Agar, editor 
and author, discusses “What We Are Fight- 
ing For,” and Sergeant Alvin York closes 
the series May 7, speaking from Camp 
Claiborne, Louisiana, on “A Freedom 
Worth Fighting For.” These broadcasts are 
carried by shortwave to all American 
troops outside our borders. 

American Opera Festival. MBS, 8:00 
—9:00 p.m. Alfred Wallenstein directs a 
cycle of American operas, presented in co- 
operation with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment to aid the sale of War Savings Bonds. 
May 7, George Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess; May 14, Douglas Moore’s The Devil 
and Daniel Webster; May 21, Gian-Carol 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief; 


‘May 28, World premiere of Tennessee's 


i A aT 


TUNE IN THIS MONTH 
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4 All hours are Eastern War 
5 Time. See your papers for pro- 
4 gram changes and special fea- 
$ tures. The programs that are 
; listed here are subject to change. 
4 CBS means Columbia Broad- 
4 casting System; NBC, National 
4 Broadcasting Company; MBS, 
; Mutual Broadcasting System. 
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Partner by Quinto Maganini, based on a 
short story by Bret Harte. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Blue Network, 9:00—10:00 p.m. This 
well-known radio forum, now an all-year- 
round program, is on the road again. Broad- 
casts are scheduled from Ottawa, Canada, 
May 7th; New York, May 14th; Schenec- 
tady, May 21st; and Washington, D. C., 
May 28th. 

The First Line. CBS, 10:15—10:45 
p.m. Dramatic accounts of our sea heroes, 
presented through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Navy. 


FRIDAY 


Between the Bookends. Blue Network, 
2:15—2:30 p.m. A daily program of 

etry and verse, conducted by Ted Ma- 
one, with some of Scholastic’s 1942 prize 
winners featured on the May 15th broad- 
cast. 

Exploring Space. CBS, 4:15—4:30 
p.m. Dramatic stories of the planets and 
constellations. 

What Price Victory. MBS, 8:15— 
8:30 p.m. A series of interviews and dis- 
cussions on vital problems affecting our 
war effort. 

Songs for Marching Men. MBS, 8:30 
—9:00 p.m. Martial music, featuring Wil- 
liam Hargrave as soloist and Sergeant 
Jimmy Cannon as master of ceremonies. 

Unlimited Horizons, NBC Red, 11:30 
—12:00 md. Dramatic presentations of 
research work carried on in the field of 
physical science. (Rebroadcast at 10:30 
a.m., Saturday, P.S.T., for West Coast 
listeners. ) 


SATURDAY 


Garden Gate. CBS, 9:30—10:00 a.m. 
Tom Williams, horticultural expert, dis- 
cusses gardening, and answers queries from 
the radio audience. 

Consumer Time. NBC Red, 12:15-— 
12:30 p.m. Up-to-date information on the 
effects of war on consumer prices and on 
living standards of the American people. 
Produced by the Consumer’s Council Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00—2:30 
p.m. Reviews of recently published books, 
and interviews with their authors, pre- 
sented by Professor John T. Frederick, of 
Northwestern University. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 6:00— 
6:30 p.m. Music and commentary from 
our southern neighbors. 

This Is War. CBS, NBC Red, MBS, 
Blue Network, 7:00—7:30 p.m. A 
series of dramas on our country’s war work, 
directed by Norman Corwin. 
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It’s your fault... 


and we're glad of it! 


(That’s why we're making an extra 
printing of our nutritional booklet 
.++ “Help Make America Strong”) 


AST FALL, we mailed over 350,000 
copies of “Help Make America 
Strong’? to Home Economists from 
coast to coast. But your requests are 
still coming in thick and fast—and so 
we're reprinting this booklet to meet 
your demand. 

Of course, it isn’t surprising that 
Home Economists really go for “Help 
Make America Strong.”’ Here are just 
a few examples of the topics it covers 
... topics helpful in all courses tying 
in with the National Program on 
Nutrition: 

oe - & 
. interpretation of government- 
approved diet as outlined at the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for 





230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for ( 


Institution .” 


Street 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., $-442 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


) copies of ‘Help Make America Strong.” 


Defense... 
* * * 


. a simple explanation of basic 
nutritional facts... 


* * * 


. .. a clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one... 


* * * 


... Simple, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 


and loads more interesting, informa- 
tive subjects! So fill out the coupon 
on this page. We’ll send you your free 
copiesof “‘Help Make AmericaStrong”’ 
... as quickly as we can! 














Audio-Visual 


News 


RADIO IN WARTIME 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Institute for Education by Radio, sponsored 
by Ohio State University, will be held at 
the Deshler-Wellick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, from May 3rd to 6th. Registration is 
open to all interested persons, and to high 
school and college students at a special 
reduced rate. 

The main theme of the meeting will be 
radio in wartime, with general sessions, 
work-study groups, roundtable discussions, 
and section meetings devoted to such sub- 
jects as radio discussion, news reports and 
comments, agricultural and homemaking 
broadcasts, Children’s programs, religious 
broadcasts, school recordings and broad- 
casts, teacher education in radio, broad- 
casting for women, radio drama in war- 
time, and research in educational broad- 
casting. 

Recordings of Educational Radio Pro 
grams entered in the Sixth American Ex- 
hibition will be available for auditing. 


DICTIONARY AIDS 


“Good American Pronunciation,” a new 
phonograph record for use with Thorndike 
Century Dictionaries, has just been re- 
leased by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
One side is devoted to a brief lecture on 
the Thorndike pronunciation key by Dr. 
Miles L. Henley, Professor of English at 
the University of Wisconsin. The other 
side gives examples of sounds in words 
and sentences, and explains their correla- 
tion with the key. 

Also available is a teacher’s manual, out- 
lining pronunciation patterns of American 
speech and suggesting specific classroom 
procedures and techniques to be used: in 
teaching pronunciation. 


FILMS AS EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


Educational Motion Pictures and Li- 
braries, by Gerald D. McDonald (Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1942) contains the 
results of a study carried on over a period 
of two years, by a special committee, to 
determine the relation of libraries to edu- 
cational films. Mr. McDonald, Chief of the 
New York Public Library Reserve Room, 
first defines the educational responsibilities 
of libraries to the individual, the group, 
and the nation, and concludes that films 
should be included among their materials 
for educational advancement. 

The main problems confronting libraries 
in this connection are: (1) How to use 
films to the greatest educational advantage, 
especially in the field of adult education; 
(2) How to improve the distribution of 
films; and (3) How to train librarians and 
educators to make film use more wide- 
spread and more effective. 

About one-third of the volume is de- 
voted to appendix material on the care of 
films; the methods of starting a film li- 
brary; examples of several libraries already 
in existence; a sample reading list to ac- 
company a film; the value of filmslides; 
and suggested reference materials for an 
educational film service. 
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It’s easier to create a Learning Situation 


with Vitor Kecotdd 


THE ENGLIsH and Speech Departments of every school will 
want at least one of these thrillipg new Macbeth Recordramas, 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson have recorded a superb 
performance of Macbeth, recently shown in New York City. 
This is an entirely new type of album. Pages are inserted be- 
tween records, illustrating scenes from the play and providing 
interesting explanations. Pictures of the artists and complete 
dialogue of the records are also included. 


Order from your nearest Victor Record dealer. Album 


M-878—5 records, only $5.25. 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. In Canada,.RCA 


i ; be 1, 
Victor Company, Ltd., Montrea 204 VICTOR! 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department 


Camden, N. J.* A Service of Radiv Corporation of Amer 


Add These Recent Educational Victor 
Records to Your School Library Now! 


Edna St. Vincent Millay in Readings from her Poems. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Album M-836. 4 records. . Only $4.50 


Puerto Rican Danzas. Jestis Maria Sanroma, Pianist. Album 
M-849.4 records... ........ . . Only $3.50 


Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky). Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Pianist. Album M-861. 4 records. . . Only $4.50 


Heart of the Piano Concerto. Sanrom4, Victor Symphony 
Orchestra conducted ddl C. O'Connell. Album M.-818. 
4 records. . . . . . « Only $4.50 


aopeeeyé in D Minor - (Franck). San Francisco Symphony 
rchestra conducted ~~ Pierre Janae Album M-840. 
5 records.". . - » « » Only $5.50 


List Prices Shown are exclusive of excise tax. 








Get these interesting booklets FREE! 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (SC-4) 
Educational Department, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me without charge: ...... Patriotic and 
Folk Music of the Americas; Folk Dances and 
Singing Games; Music of American Composers; 

Speech and Drama; Choral Music. 
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Show This Timely 16 mm. Film! 


FIGHT ON 
MARINES 


With WALLACE FORD, TOBY WING, 
GRANT WITHERS and SHEILA LYNCH. 
An inspiring, exciting comedy-drama in 16 
mm. sound, filmed in cooperation with 
America’s armed forces at the Opa Locka 

Marine Airport. 7 reels. 





Make use of our unsurpassed library of 


DEFENSE TRAINING FILMS 
in 16 mm. Sound 
Among the many subjects available are: 
SPOTTING THE BOMBERS 
Containing many detailed diagrams as 
well as realistic scenes that will be of 
great aid to ee spotters, air raid 
wardens and others. Not too technical 
r the average civilian. 1 reel sound 
and silent versions. 
THE WARNING 
Showing what can be done, before, 
during and after an air raid te protect 
lives and property. 3 reels sound. 
STOP THAT FIRE 
How te extinguish incendiary bombs. 
WAR and ORDER 
LONDON FIRE RAIDS 
GOOFER TROUBLE 
WOMEN AT WAR 











Send for Catalog of 2220 Enter- 
tainment and Educationai 
Subjects. 





WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
—— W. 45th St. Dept. HS-27 New he” 











HELP UNCLE SAM GET 
THAT AIR FORCE 


Book the following motion pictures 
for your Junior Aviation Program 


For Auditorium Showing 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


52 minute version—40 minute version 


For Class Room Use 


A. YOUTH TRAINS FOR 
AVIATION 
B. METHODS OF FLIGHT 
C. ESSENTIAL PARTS AND 
TYPES OF PLANES 
D. AERODYNAMICS—PART | 
(PROPERTIES OF AIR) % Reel 
E. AERRODYNAMICS—PART II 
(LIFT) % Reel 
F. AERODYNAMICS—PART Ill 
(AIR RESISTANCE AND 
STREAMLINING) 


Films are 16 mm. Size 


1 Reel 
2 Reels 


1 Reel 


% Reel 


Produced with the Cooperation of 
The Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania 


Endorsed and Approved by 
National Aeronautic Association 


Write for descriptive folder to 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729-—7th Ave., New York 





New l6mm. Films 


AMERICANS ALL — Two-reel sound 
film depicting the daily life of our southern 
neighbors, showing Latin-American youth 
on farms, on ranches, on giant sugar and 
coffee plantations, in factories and in mines, 
in schools, and on playing fields. Includes 
a brief picture of their history, the con- 
quering of the Aztecs, Mayas, and Incas, 
and the revolts which began in 1810 and 
severed the New World from the Old. Pro- 
duced and narrated by Julien Bryan, this is 
the first of a series devoted to the Amer- 
icas, and «is available without charge from 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
444, Madison Avenue, New York City. 


CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS—One-reel 
sound film showing how the women of 
Winnipeg set up the first Canadian volun- 
teer bureau in 1939 and formed a central 
clearing house of volunteer workers who 
acted as hostesses to the troops, aided wel- 
fare services, canned surplus fruit, and took 
over numerous other duties for the main- 
tenance of home morale. Available for 
rental from your regular film library, or 
for purchase from the National Film 
Board, Ottawa, Canada. 


THE ETERNAL GIFT—Ten-reel sound 
film recording a solemn High Mass, with 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheean 
interpreting the Latin prayers and the sym- 
bolism, and the Rev. James R. Keane, 
O.S.M. acting as celebrant of the Mass. 
The hymns and prayers are sung by the 
Schola Cantorum and a choir of 50 
Gregorian Chanters, and the musical score 
is performed by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Available for rental or purchase 
from Walter O. Gutiohn, Inc., 25 West 
45th St., New York City. 


FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE — 
One-reel sound film on the research ac- 
tivities being carried on by industrial chem- 
ists, including the creation of rubber from 
coal, limestone, salt and water; the manu- 
facture of artificial wool from cheese; and 
the many products ranging from face 
creams to paving’ material which are de- 
rived from petroleum. Available without 
charge from the National Industrial Coun- 
cil, 14 West 49th St., New York City. 


GARDEN FOR VICTORY—Three-reel 
silent film, black and white or color, show- 
ing how the av erage family can raise much 
of its own food in a backyard kitchen gar- 
den. Produced by the National Garden 
Bureau, and available for rental or sale 
from the Bell and Howell Filmosound Li- 
brary, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


MACHINE: MASTER OR SLAVE — 
Two-reel sound film dealing with the prob- 
lems of technological unemployment, pre- 
sented from management's point of view. 
Includes such questions as the coordination 
of employers’ interests with the needs of 
workers and consumers, and possible relief 
of unemployment through the securing of 
larger markets, the adjustment of prices, 
wages, and dividends. Available for rental 
through New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square South, New York 
City. 








the Big Announcement of 
SCHOLASTIC’S New Program 
for Your Sept. History Classes 
in SCHOLASTIC May 18 Issue 





CHECK THIS LIST 
OF RECOMMENDED FILMS 
For Next Term’s Classroom and Auditorium 
Showings! 
Available in 16 mm. Sound from the 


COMMONWEALTH 
RENTAL LIBRARY 


“BLOCKADE 
Walter Wanger's shiretn Presentation 
gveute surrounding the b of war-torn Fascist 
Spain. Action-packed drama torn from the head 


lines. 
i Liege pad 
Sriitinnt mode 


mag- 
‘ere. Vividly Mk ‘es jolden- voiced 
ere rologue and 





operatic tener Richard 
epilogue in natural color 


“FLYING DEUCES 


Laurel S _ eaeee — to the air in the most rol- 
licking ¢ ly ever made. Sheer oututtainelens 
the children a love. 


a anes OF THE WORLD 


d leature of the decade 
Recommended b Soon. of Secondary Education, 
A., as excelling in power and perfection of 
aphy. 


cinematograi 
“OUR DAILY BREAD 


Documentary epic of the wanderings of the 
Sharecroppers and the Okies, made b; y the direc- 
tor —— _ you ‘'The Citadel’’ aaa Y.Northwest 


Passag 
“TUNDRA 


A_ master achievement of the screen. epic o 
—— grandeur and savage thrills. See in ‘on 

Alaskan wiiderness with its thundering ava- 
janches .. . crashi icebergs . and the larg- 
est assembly of wild animais ever guateprameed 
in their natural habitat. 





ALSO These Outstanding 3 Reelers: 
KAMET CONQUERED -+THIS IS CHINA 
“WITH WILLIAMSON BENEATH THE SEA 

Send today for your FREE copy 
COMMONWEALTH’S ENTERTAINMENT 
& EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 
Write Dept. 28 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


CORPORAT 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Get These 3 | 
~NEW Film 
Catalogs! 


Three new Filmosound Library catalogs— 
one each on educational, recreational, and 
religious films—review thousands ot films 
to which every teacher should have access. 
Rental rates are moderate. Catalogs free to 
sound film projector owners; 25c each to 
others. Write for them today. 


Motion Picture Equipment for Every Need 
Projectors for sound and silent films and for 
film slides, sound systems, cameras, and ac- 
cessories, all are represented at their finest 
in the B&H line. For details write Beli & 
Howell Company, 1846 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Man: Who are you? 

Guarp: One of the guards here, I 
was just coming up to get you out so 
I could lock up for the night. 

Man: Hey, don’t lock up yet! 
There’s a woman up there! 

Guarp: There can't be. I keep a 
tally of everybody that goes up. I 
got everybody checked off but you. 

Man: I tell you there’s a woman 


up there! Maybe you know her. She . 


said she lives here on the island. 


Guarp (puzzled): I don't know 
who that could be. What’s she look 
like? 

Man: Well, she looked like— 
(pause, gulp)—she looked—( awed) 
—gosh amighty! 

Guarp (puzzled): What's the mat- 
ter? 

Man (awed): I just happened to 
think—she looked like the Goddess of 
Liberty! 

Guarp: Huh? 

Man: She was the Goddess of 
Liberty! 

Guarp: Are you crazy? 

Man: Not as crazy as I was once! 
Get out of my way, mister! (fade) 
I gotta catch that last boat! 


(Orchestra: play-off ) 


‘The Last Boat,” by D. H. Johnson, is printed 
here by permission of the author who holds and 
controls all performance rights on the play. 
Through Scholastic Mr. Johnson generously grants 
schools permission to use this play for classroom 
and assembly programs if no admission is charged. 
For commercial ahd all other performances, in- 
cluding radio broadcasting, application must be 
made to D. H. Johnson, c/o Scholastic, 220 E 
‘2nd Street, New York Citv 
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Colonel Lanser (Otto Kruger), commander of forces who occupy the village 
in The Moon Is Down, enters home of Mayor, portrayed by Ralph Morgan. 


acre 


HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY SEASON 


THE MOON IS DOWN 


HOSE of you who have read John 
Steinbeck’s new novel, The Moon 


Is Down, have also read his new play, 
now on view at the Martin Beck Thea- 
ter in New York, produced by Oscar 
Serlin. The play is the book, almost 
verbatim. 

The action of The Moon Is Down 
takes place in a village in an unnamed 
country (presumably Norway), which 
has been occupied by the Nazis. Aided 
by the local Quisling, the invaders 
march in and take over with little oppo- 
sition. The Colonel points out to the 
Mayor (in whose house the staff install 
themselves) that it will make things 


easier all around if he will cooperate’ 


with them. The Mayor, who wants to 
let his people speak for themselves, 
gives no orders, but waits until the pas- 
sive resistance breaks into open rebel- 
lion. The break comes when a local coal 
miner (it’s the coal the Nazis are after) 
is shot for killing a German officer. 
Under the growing hatred of the free- 
dom loving people, the Nazis begin to 
go to pieces. As a last resort the in- 
vaders arrest the Mayor as a hostage 
against sabotage, take him away to sure 
death with the taunting line “The flies 
have conquered the flypaper” echoing 
in their ears. 


We liked the book, and expected to 
like the play even more. But the fact 
remains that what Mr. Steinbeck has to 


. say about the good people inheriting 


the earth (eventually) is more convinc- 
ing on the printed page than it is heard 
from the stage. This is due partly to the 
fact that the reader of the book gets 
more satisfaction from his own imagined 
characterizations, suggested by Mr. 
Steinbeck’s economical and _ beautiful 
prose, than the casting in the play 
affords. We did not, for example, see 
Colonel Lanser, head man of the in- 
vaders and representative of the ruth- 
less Nazi system, the way Otto Kruger 
played him. Nor did we visualize Mayor 
Orden (Ralph Morgan) as the consis- 
tently bewildered leader of a group of 
people so slow to take fire. 


Mr. Steinbeck’s long-view thesis, in 
both play and book, that no free people 
can. be permanently conquered, that 
“herd mer may win battles, but free 
men will win wars,” isn’t enough for a 
time like ours. It’s a comforting thought 
something to keep our undying faith 
pinned to during the next terrible 
months and years, but meantime, free- 
dom-loving people all over the world 
have been, ak are being conquered 
every day. 
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ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


ably the best known poet in 

America today. Since he has 
become Librarian of Congress and 
head of the Office of Facts and Fig. 
ures, he is certainly the poet most 
often mentioned in the newspapers. 
So his suggestions about ways of at- 
taining success should catch our at- 
tention. A writer’s success comes, he 
says, from “the refusal to think as 
everyone about him thinks and the 
ceaseless effort to arrive at personal 
perceptions.” MacLeish himself has 
had different perceptions of truth, 
but he has followed each star he has 
seen until it has led him to another. 


It would be pleasant to linger over 
anecdotes of his happy childhood on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, a per- 
iod filled with play on the beaches 
and in the woodsy places where “the 
first hepatica grew green.” His 
father was a Scotch merchant, “a 
cold, tall, rigorous man of very 
beautiful speech. His mother was the 
daughter of a Congregational minis- 
ter of a New England seafaring fam- 
ily, “intelligent, energetic, and en- 
tirely selfless and beloved.” Since 
MacLeish is so much the poet of to- 
day, however, we must hurry on to 
the story of his own later career. 

His baccalaureate poem at Yale, a 
poem of “the memories of youth 
which earth’s four winds shall blow 
away, shows that he was already in 
pursuit of truth, of the “verities that 
play . . . through the crumbling gold 
of a great name.” Soon he was en- 
gaged in a sterner reality than he 
had dreamed about, for he enlisted 
in 1917, two years after his gradua- 
tion, and served until 1919. 

Disappointed, as so many writers 
were, in post-war America, he took 
his wife and two children to live in 
France in 1923. Here, under the in- 
fluence of T. S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound, he. experimented with the 
new forms which writers hoped 


(306 words to end of first column) 


Alay ve MacLeish is prob- 


would express the new moods of the 
world after the war. For the next 
five years his poetry showed a con- 
tinued search for a true form of ex- 
pression and for the deeper truths of 
existence itself. From “The Happy 
Marriage,” published in 1924, to 
“The Hamlet of A. MacLeish,” pub- 
lished in 1928, his poems are per- 
sonal and introspective. He is trying 
to find his relationship to the uni- 
verse, his permanent roots in the 
universe. 

Convinced finally that these roots 
were in America, he returned in 
1928. “Here we must live or live only 
as shadows,” he wrote. His interest 
ever since has been in the American 
scene. His poetry has become stead- 
ily less personal, more concerned 
with the problems of all people. It 
has been his aim, but not always his 
attainment, to keep outside the bitter 


' struggle between factions, to present 


the virtues and the weakness of 
America impartially. 

In 1933 his long poem Conquista- 
dor, the story of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez as told by one of 
the old soldiers of the campaign, 
won the Pulitzer Prize. His radio 
plays began to reach large audiences 
They were plays which anticipated 
the future and were more timely 
than news itself. Air Raid (See 
Scholastic for November 6, 1939) 
preceded the Czecho-Slovakian crisis 
of 1938, but it has since been retold 
in many a news broadcast. The 
thieme of The Fall of the City (Scho- 
lastic, November 13, 1937) is that a 
nation is already lost if it gives up its 
rights aml privileges when a con- 
queror approaches. 

The attack of the Axis Powers 
MacLeish has seen from- the first, 
not as an economic struggle, but as 
an attack on civilization itself. He 
warned poets especially that it was 
an attack on the freedom.of expres- 
sion without which poetry cannot 
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survive. By asserting that poets and 


scholars have failed to be leaders, he’ 


made himself the subject of a hot 
controversy. Our poets, he said, have 
been only artists, looking at the 
world without moral judgment, Our 
scholars have been equally detached 
and irresponsible. In former ages a 
man like Milton could be a great 
poet, a scholar, and a_ political 
leader. This attack by MacLeish was 
protested by those who believed that 
poets today have not failed as sooth- 
sayers and by those who believed 
that poets should not be propagaa- 
dists. 

This is so brief a summary of the 
career of an active man and poet 
that it must omit much which is in- 
teresting about his life as well as 
about his poetry. Several of his best 
poems are in Untermeyer. 

“Immortal Autumn” has a digni- 
fied music-characteristic of many of 
MacLeish’s-lines, a music dependent 
partly on alliteration and assonance. 
Like many other writers, MacLeish 
has gone back to some of the Anglo- 
Saxon devices in his search for his 
own best expression. 


“I speak this poem now with grave and 
level voice - 

{n praise of autumn of the far hom 
winding fall 

| praise the flower barren fields the 
clouds the tall 

Unanswering branches where the wind 

makes sullen noise.”* , 

A poem experimental in rhyme and 
rhythm is “Ars Poetica.” Some read- 
ers have said that they do not have 
to understand the meaning of the 
words in the poetry of MacLeish in 
order to understand the poetry, so 
united are sound and meaning. And 


so he must have achieved sometimes ™ 


the perfect poem he describes here: 


A poem should be palpable and mute 
As a globed fruit 


Dumb 
As old medallions to the thumb 


Silent as the sleeve-worn stone 


Of casement ledges where the moss has — 


grown 
A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds. 
® (918 words to end of article) 





* The excerpts above from “Immortal Autumn,” 
and “Ars Poetica,” by Archibald MacLeish, are 
reprinted here by permission of Houghton Mifflin 
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GO00D WRITING 


CULLED FROM THE NATION’S PRESS 





M. cot Miss Subways 


By GLORIA SERGE and MICKEY WALDMAN 


ES, meet Miss Subways of March! 
y We want you to know her not only 

as the possessor of the lovely face 
that smiles at you from the subway 
and trolley car posters, but as a person- 
ality. Elaine is a girl with all the trials 
and tribulations that beset a typical 
high school student. She has her pet 
likes and aversions. She adores choco- 
late ice-cream, Edgar Allan Poe, black 
kittens, Greek temples, striped pajamas, 
hoop skirts, peppermint sticks, and 
white sharkskin; and hates coffee, in- 
sincere flattery, and surrealist paintings 
-considers them whelps begotten of gin 
and geometry. And incidentally, she has 
a very low opinion of mathematics. 

John Robert Powers, model impres- 
sario, has settled a long disputed point. 
It has been an established fact with us 
that Tilden girls are the most beautiful 
in Brooklyn. Therefore, when this su- 
preme authority on feminine pulchri- 
tude selects our own Elaine Kusins of 
80D to be the “Girl of the Month,” 
he evidently agrees with us. 

It happened one fateful day when 
after taking a gruesome English exam, 
she returned home and found an im- 
pressive looking letter for her. It said 
to report to the Victor Keppler Studios 
to have her picture taken, as she had 
been chosen Miss Subways of March. 


Elaine, in a state of high excitement, 
burned up the wires calling her friends 
to impart the good news. 


Got Letters from Air Corps 


Since the first appearance of her pic- 
ture, she has received as tribute a letter 
from the boys of the U. S. Air Corps 
in Panama, with more than 200 signa- 
tures. She also received four crimson 
roses from Harvard ‘and a proposal 
from a cowboy out West. 

Some people are born with titles, 
others go to college to acquire them, 
but Elaine wins ‘em. She won a beauty 
contest at the 1940 World’s Fair; and 
in a recent contest sponsored by the 
Spanish-American Consul was dubbed 
Miss South America. She was also hon- 
ored with the title Miss Hotel St. 
George. i 

It would be well to surmise that this 
gal gets around. She’s been to prom 
week-ends at Harvard, Cornell, Penn 
State and Alfred U. Incidentally, here 
are the $64 questions. Who gave Elaine 
that fraternity pin she’s wearing of late, 
and whom will she ask to the Senior 
Prom? 

A participant in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, Elaine is Captain of the Cheer- 
ing Squad, social rep of her class, sec- 
retary to Mr. Turner, member of the 


























































Courtesy New York Subways Advertising Co. 


Subway car card which brought pretty Elaine Kusins before New York's eye. 
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This Article Reprinted 
From High School Paper 


This article, reprinted from Til- 
den Topics (Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.), is an example of 
teamwork in journalistic writing— 
two reporters collaborating on an 
interview. In this instance, Gloria 
Serge and Mickey Waldman each 
interviewed Elaine separately. 
Then each made notes, and to- 
gether they agreed on the points to 
be developed into paragraphs. 
Serge would write a paragraph, and 
Mickey would suggest changes in 
it, and vice versa. “It’s a system all 
our own,” Gloria said. 











Dramatic Society, Student’s Playhouse, 
and on the Year Book Staff. 

In the spare time which she miracu- 
lously manages to have, Elaine volun- 
tarily sells Defense Bonds and Stamps 
at Oppenheim and Collins. 


Wants to Be Model 


The current Miss Subways is well 
on the road to fulfilling her ambition, 
which is to be a topnotch New York 
photographer's model. Interested in dra- 
matics, she plans to go into summer 
stock during the coming vacation. 

But enough of Miss Subways and 
more about Elaine! Her taste in books 
pina from the lightest to the most 
profound. When asked about people, 
she admitted that it was vibrant per- 
sonality that fascinated her. In women 
she likes sincerity, modesty and loyalty. 
In men she admires intelligence (not 
necessarily the spectacular kind), cour- 
tesy and kindliness. In both, courage 
and a sense of humor. 

Elaine doesn’t go for the more mun- 
dane aspects of housekeeping, such as 
cooking, and scrubbing. But she does 
like to scheme up artistic effects in fur- 
niture arrangements and create fancy 
salads. In a characteristically feminine 
way, she loves perfume and ribbons and 
frills and flounces and enjoys experi- 
menting with make-up and _hair-do’s. 
She has a very decided taste in clothes 
and loves startling contrasts, such as a 
dashing hat or a tricky pin to set off 
the classic simplicity of what they call 
a “basic” dress. 


T-I-P-S 

The word news is sometimes said to have 
had its origin in N-E-W-S, the 4 points of 
the compass, to indicate scope. 

The word tips, meaning gratuity, is said 
to have had its birth in a London inn. The 
innkeeper kept a box with a slot for coins 
and this meaningful sign: “To Insure Per- 
fect Service.” 
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FLIGHT TO ARRAS. By Antoine 
[| de Saint-Exupéry. (Reynal & 
Hitchcock) 

it you read Antoine de Saint-Exu- 

péry’s two previous books Wind, Sand 

Stars and Night Flight, you know 
how wonderfully he wrote of the avia- 
tor’s life. There is the same dignity and 
beauty in Flight to Arras. 

This new book is the story of one 
flight he made in May, 1940 —at the 
time when France was in the agony of 
defeat. His commander at that time was 
still making the om of sending out 
reconnoitering planes to find out the 
plans of the enemy —even though the 
enemy by its advance showed its plans 
almost quicker than could be reported, 
and even though it was often not pos- 
sible to forward such reports to the 
proper headquarters. In fact, the planes 
thus sent out seldom returned. 

St: Exupéry and two companions 
were sent out on one such flight. With 
hundreds of German fighters circling 
over this region, it was an assignment 
to death. 

“Why in the midst of defeat do 1 
and my kind continue to take the risk 
of death?” St. Exupéry, who was the 
pilot, asked himself at the beginning 
of the trip. His answer was one that 
explains a great deal not only about 
Frenchmen, but men everywhere the 
world over. We can’t state it in a few 
words; that’s what the book’s about. 

CROSS CREEK. By Marjorie 


a Kinnan Rawlings. (Scribner) 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ new book 
Cross Creek is a true story about Mrs. 
Rawlings’ life in the marsh-lands of 
Florida and the people she knows there. 
We'll confess that before we read this 
book we had our doubts about it. “Why 
should anyone who has imagination to 
write as good novels as she does” we 
asked ourself—“novels-like The Yearling 
and South Moon Under-—limit herself to 
actual proms 

But after reading Cross Creek we've 
completely reversed our opinion. For 
the stories in this volume, true though 
they may be, are as good as any in- 
vented ones. Cross Creek, where the 
author lives, is a tiny place, four miles 
from the nearest aan considerably 
farther from the town. Its 





pulation 


consists of five white and twe colored 
families, but a few derelicts are toler- 
ably received and looked after as they 





From the Book-of-the-Month Club 
By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
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come and go, and a few strangers make 
tentative settlements now and _ then. 
Mrs. Rawlings says that her next-farm 
neighbor, Tom Glisson, put her own 
sentiments about this place in words 
when he said — we quote: “I wouldn't 
live anywhere else if I had gold buried 
in Georgia. I tell you, so much happens 
at Cross Creek.” 

A fitting background for the tolerant, 
uninhibited, brave and generous folk 
of whom Mrs. Rawlings writes is the 
lush beauty of the countryside. “It is 
a beauty of the strange and a beauty 
of the familiar,” she says. Jessamine 

ills waterfalls of gold from high in 

tallest trees. . . . Eagles nest in tall 
cypresses, egrets and great herons may 
be seen by the water, chameleons like 
tiny dragons enjoy old houses’ domes- 
ticity, and in the marsh the grazing 
cattle seem half lost in water hyacinths. 
It is a land of primitive living, of neces- 


sitous toil, and enchantment. 
= Stephen Leacock. (Dodd, 
Mead) 

Stephen arg who has nic mak- 
in le laugh for years and years, 
oe — in England ia 1869. His fam- 
ily moved to Canada when he was very 
young and he has been there ever since. 

His first book, oddly enough, was a 
critical study called Elements of Po- 
litical Science. Since then he’s written 
fifty other books—a few of a serious 
nature, but mostly not serious at all. 
His latest collection of essays and 
stories is called My Remarkable Uncle. 
after the title of the first piece. 

This imaginary uncle of Mr. Leacock 
was a wonder. Known as “E.P.” to his 
friends he was, during the Winnipeg 
boom days, president of a bank (that 
never opened), head of a brewery (for 
brewing the Red River), and head cf a 
railway which had a charter but no 
track. YLs, Uncle Edward was a marvel 
at getting credit from others, along with 


their unquestionable esteem. 
[| “FARM. By Angus McDonald. 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

We've all L.zard a lot about the cour- 
age of our pioneer forefathers, the cour- 
age that went into the building of this 
continent. Well, here’s a book about a 
man who had a lot of the same stuff 
in him as our early pioneers. It’s called 


MY REMARKABLE UNCLE. By 


OLD McDONALD HAD A 








{ilustratien by Edward Shenton for ‘Cross Creek” by 
Marjorie Kinnan Kawlings (Scribner). 


Old McDonald Had a Farm, and the 
author is Old McDonald’s son. 

Jim McDonald was a Presbyterian 
minister who had always wanted to 
own a farm. At the age of sixty-one he 
succumbed to his long-nurtured ambi- 
tion and bought one. It was a 
place with little on it except rocks and 
air, in the southern foothills of the 
Ozarks in eastern Oklahoma. This was 
in 1912, and in ten years that followed, 
he transformed it from a barren, dismal 
spot to a place, that for him, was a sort 
of paradise. 

“Old McDonald is the stuff that 
America is made of,” writes. his son. 
“If it hadn’t been for men like him, we 
shouldn’t have such a fine country and 
maybe not any country at all.” 


- BOOK OF BAYS. By William 
Beebe. (Harcourt Brace) 


In the preface of his new book Dr. 
Beebe writes: (we quote) “This is a 
tale of unending curiosity; of unquench- 
able desire to know more of the lives 
— the homes, the food, the enemies, the 
mates — of certain wild creatures of sea 
and land. To satisfy this curiosity we 
interrupted unnamed beings at their 
meals five hundred fathoms down in 
the black Pacific, we interfered with 
hosts of others near shore, from eels 
to sea-snakes. We exposed exciting lives 
by turning over heavy stones (and 
often, in compassion, heaved them back 
again ).” 

To gather material for his story, Dr. 
Beebe 
the Zaca, prowling along three thou- 
sand miles of Pacific coast from Mexico 
to Colombia. He explored some - 
bays all practically untouched by mod- 
ern civilization, ranging from sheer des- 
ert country in the North, to the typical 
tropical rain forest at the south end of 
their journey. They saw hordes of sea- 
elephants, who grow as long as sever- 
teen feet and are fearful looking crea- 
tures, “% the Pacific sailfish which 
measured exactly five-eighths of an 
inch. He saw the rare and st-like 
white Morpho butterflies, the brilliant 
Moonfishes and many other strange and 
wonderful creatures. 


spent five months on his yacht, “ 
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HEN the time comes for 
awarding prizes in the Ne- 


braska School of Agriculture, parents « 


of the students drive in from a radius 
of several hundred miles. One of the 
sophomore girls who watched the 
scene saw more than the awarding 
of prizes, as her poem shows. 


Junior Ak-Sar-Ben 


I know what it’s like, 

I've seen it many times, 

You have seen it too. 

As I sit and think of the past night 

This picture is vivid— 

I can see the gymnasium before me, 

Just as it looked last night 

As I entered, and the rows of seats 

Filled with ~~ people. 

‘I can see the show ring 

Outlined in bales of hay, the floor 

Covered with straw. 

The odor of the freshly strewn hay 

Reaches my nostrils. I see 

The red and white ribbons around the 
ring>~ 

The picture of Washington on the gym 
wall. 


Last night as I sat there on the 
bleachers 
And watched the boys enter the ring, 


With a glimmer of hope in their eyes, 


And pride in their hearts, 

And lead their stock away again, leav- 
ing the ring empty, 

The people still applauding 

Over the championship award, 

As I sat there and watched, 

Many thoughts came to me. 

Of how these boys had worked, 

Of the endless hours of toil, 

Scrubbing, brushing, and currying, 

Of the trying times when nothing went 
right, 

When ‘hed would give up hope 

And steal away for the night, 

Only to come back tomorrow and try 
again. 


I saw it then and you saw it too— 

The encore, the cheering, and the smile 

On a happy lad’s face 

As the cup was placed in his hand. 

Nothing could be heard abové the din 
and noise. 

Now the champion was standing in tlie 
door 





LEE 


Shaking hands and smiling at everyone 
who passed. 


And there it was. 

The boys who lost came too, 

They too smiled and shook hands with 
the victor, 

And they were sincere, 

They were not merely being polite. 


But still it was there, 

The guarded hurt look on their taces, 

The loss of success, the loss of hope, 

The feeling of never being able to face 
the world again. 

If anyone stopped to share his sympathy 
with those boys; 

He will never again mock those 

Who do not win. 


Barbara Kime, 14 

Nebraska School of Agriculture 

Curtis, Nebraska 

Adele Johnson, Teacher 

Here are four more poems by 

very youthful contributors, who will 
take the places of the many who are 
graduating this year. 


Meadow Brook 


Down in the meadow 
By a little brook, 
Sits a little house 

In a tiny nook. 


All around this meadow 
Tall mountains rise; 
Some people say 

Thev will make you wise. 


And not so very‘far, 
Right across the stream, 
Is a perfect place 

For me to sit and dream. 


So some pleasant day 
Just a friend and I 
Will go for an aeon 
And gaze at the sky. 


Linda Haynes, 12 


Woodland (Alabama) High School 
Noma Braden, Teacher 


Naked Thoughts 


Sometimes I like to see a tree 
Dressed up in fluttering finery; 

Yet oftener it suit. my mood ; 
To see a graceful tree that’s nude. 
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Sometimes I like my thoughts to be 
Clothed in most lovely ¥ 
But when I want them naked clear 
It's music that I long to hear. | 


Judith Holland, 14 
Von Steuben High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Benjamin Elkin, Teacher 


I Look On 


The sun comes up behind a clump of 
trees; 

The sun slips down and melts into the 

— lake; r 

The minutes crawl along beneath my 


pe; 

And I look on. 

Great nations rise and fall before my 
eyes; . 

Great people sigh and tumble in their 
sleep; 


The lives about me mold like plots of 


And I look. on. 


I like to see myself mature with age, 
To see a woman in what’s now a girl; 
Strange though to think that there will 
come a time 
I shan’t look on. 
Judith Holland 


Anne 


Little brown braids with bright plaid 
ribbons 

Going off (First day of school!) 

Little red jacket (Mother had said: 

Wear your jacket because it’s cool.) 


Brave little braids and bright red jacket, 
Brave little smile (It’s all so new!) 
Brave little hand squeezing mother’s 
tightly— 
If there’s anyone sweeter, I don’t know 
who. 
Joan Gregory, 12 


Mark Twain School 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Beth Hepler, Teacher 


perenne invites all high 
school students to submit 


their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Cortributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be _ re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 


the discretion of the editor when 

- requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
‘but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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SHARPEN YOUR WITS ... 


ASK YOU ANOTHER 


1. CHARACTER STUDY 
Read “The Last Boat,” (page 18). Then check the terms 
below which describe the young soldier in the play. 
1—_—cowardly, afraid to fight. 
2.—irresponsible, not willing to accept obligations. 
8.—-stolid, unable to change his mind. 
4.__a lover of his native country. 
5.—impulsive, willing to act without thinking things through. 


il. THE FACTS OF THE CASE 
Read “The Beginning of Wisdom” (page 25). Then check 

the one true statement in each of the groups below: 

1._The members of Ora’s family were: (a) on relief; (b) mi- 
gratory workers; (c) squatters. 

2.._Most of Ora’s classmates: (a) treated her as an equal; 
(b) sought her company; (c) felt superior to her. 

3._—Ora’s family permitted her to go to the because: 
(a) she might as well learn a lesson; (b) they thought she 
was smarter than the others; (c) they thought they could 
make her look like the other children. 


iil. DID YOU GET THE IDEA? 

Read the “Poetry Album” (page 20). Then mark T for 
True or F for False after each of the following statements. 
1._Archibald MacLeish believes we are fighting to preserve 

civilization today. 
2..__Once he felt there was more culture abroad than at home. 
3.—He thinks that a true scholar should not put down roots in 
any one seiner : 
4.__He has always - aloof from political struggles. 
5.—He thinks poets should be leaders, men of action. 
6.—All his try is violent, intensely dramatic. 
7.—Much of his poetry has moral 4 Mr 
8.—He is deeply interested in the history of this hemisphere. 





IV. ARE YOU STYLE-CONSCIOUS 

Read the “Round Table” (page 23). Then match the 
title of the poem with the phrase which describes it best. 
1.—Junior Ak-Sar-Ben (a) blank verse with short refrain 
2.—_Meadow Brook (b) free verse 
3._-Naked Thoughts (c) rhymed couplets, 4 lines to a verse 
4.._I Look On (d) rhymed quatrains 


V. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 

Read “Chats About New Books” (page 22). Then match 
the subject matter, listed in the column at the left, with the 
title, listed in the column at the right. 
1.—The courage of a defeated man (a) My Remarkable 
2.-Life in the marsh-lands of Uncle 

Florida (b) Flight to Arras 
3.._Humor (c) Cross Creek” 
4.—Old age finds an earthly para- (d) © ‘‘-Donald Had 

dise a Farm 


READ! WRITE! SPEAK! 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 

1. Should a poet be a man of action? (See “Poetry Comer.”) 

2. What are the differences between the poems of very young 
writers like those in this week’s “Round Table,” and more 
mature writers published in recent issues? 

3. What recently written books about the present war would you 
like to read? 

4. What other arguments might the Goddess of Liberty have 
used to convince the young man in “The Last Boat”? 

5. Would the other children in “The, Beginning of Wisdom” 
have sought Ora’s company if she had not been a member 
of a migratory family? What good qualities would have 
drawn them to her? 





Prepared by Gladys Schmitt and Gretta Baker ... Answers on page 35 


A Page of. Tips and 


Student > 


THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT 
. An essay telling the story of the first you attended. 
A conversation (imaginary) between oa Washington and 
a soldier who wanted to desert. 
A poem about some outstanding event in your school. 
A review of a book about the t world war. 
A list of things poets might do to help America win the war. 


THINGS TO READ 
- Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 

“A Poet in Government,” by Amy Loveman, Saturday Review 
of Literature, Nov. 1, 1941. 

“To the Class of ’41,” by Archibald MacLeish, The Nation, 


~ 


wae 


"June 21, *41. 


The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

“Who Owns Cross Creek?” by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Atlantic, April, "42. 

Conquistador, by Archibald MacLeish. 

“Rachel Field, 1894-1942,” by Laura Benet, Saturday Review 
of Literature, March 28, *42. 

“4,000,000 Homeless Migrants,” by H. H. Collins, Jr., New 
Republic, March 4, °42. 


MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 
Check the correct meaning—a, b, or c. (1-5 are from 
“Beginning of Wisdom”; 6-14 are from “Chats About New 
Books.”) 
1.—You would expect (a) Helen Hayes (b) Boris Karloff 
(c) Eddie Cantor to caper across the stage. 
2.—_-(a) A 50-ton tank (b) the George Washington Bridge 
(c) a lace curtain is flimsy. 
3.—Skepticism is (a) a state of doubt (b) injustice (c) love 
of country. 
4.__Contrive is (a) to regulate (b) to invent or plan (c) to 
courage wrong-doing. 
5—A taxidermist (a) collects stamps (b) studies earthquakes 
(c) stuffs and mounts animals. 
6.—You might meet a derelict (a) in a fashionable hotel (b) 
along the water front (c) in a banker's office. 
7._The American form of government is tolerant in (a) re- 
specting the rights of all (b) taxing incomes (c) provid- 
ing free education. 
8A tentative arrangement is (a) final (b) subject to change 
(c) imposed by law. 
9—(a) Desert cactus (b) jungle vegetation (c) withered 
grass is lush. 

10—A nostalgic song (a) makes you homesick (b) makes you 
want to dance (c) stirs patriotic sentiment. 4 
11_The war has caused a dearth of (a) salt (b) sugar (c) 

Sree cna fi work (b) 
12.__If you succumb to “spring fever,” (a) sto 

whee harder (c) Pgs 2 Hm ie . 
18.—An unquenchable flame (a) is weak and flickering (b) 

cannot be put out (c) burns out quickly. 
renee yc tribe is (a) warlike (b) cannibalistic (c) peace- 





“WORDS OF THE WEEK 
baccalaureate (bak a 16 ré at), p. 20. The sermon delivered to a 


graduating class at commencement. 

derelicts (dér @ likts), p. 2. Persons abandoned by society, 
“human wrecks.” —“as 

introspective (in tré spék tiv), p. 20. Examining one’s own 
thoughts and —P. e r $ 

medallion (mé yin), p. 20. A large medal; eappething 
shaped like a medal, such as a tablet or panel bearing carv 
figures; a lace pattern; a design on a book. 
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One of America’s best-loved 
authors tells the story of a 
young Okie girl's first ex- 
cursion into the society of 
people-who-live-in houses 


A Story in Two Parts: Part ! 


RA LARRABIE stayed still as 
( long as she could hold the won- 

der to herself. Ever since yester- 
day it had warmed her from the in- 
side out, like a glowing coal, and 
now, because of it, she had waked 
before any other sleeper in the tent 
stirred. It would not do to disturb 
them, especially Vida May and Lo- 
retta, sleeping one on either side. 
Loretta was twelve and took things 
easy, but Vida May seemed more 
than fourteen because she was so 
long and stringy and worried- 
looking. Even in her sleep she 
breathed quickly, anxiously, as if 
there were never enough time for 
catching up. But Ora was used to 
that. 

She was eight, sandy and freckled, 
like Ma’s little sister Rilla, who, had 
died back home in Oklahoma long 
before they had come out west to 
California. The spit and image of 
Rilla, Ma always said, and that look 
would come in her eyes — the look 
she kept for talking about when she 
was young and courting, and they 
lived in a real house by the creek 
with willows. It made Ora feel im- 
portant to know she resembled 
someone who was dead and gone. 
When the teacher had chosen her to 
recite at the Christmas exercises last 
winter, Ma had been pleased and 
proud. 

“What did I tell you, Pa?” she 
said. “Ora’s smart, same’s Rilla was. 
She'll get on ifn we can just give her 
opportunities.” 

“Opportunities,” Ed had grunted 
over his beans and coffee. “I could 
sure do with a few myself.” 

Morning had come. It waited just 
outside the tent flap, like an angel 
on tiptoe that you might surprise if 
you hurried. Through the tent flap 
the pale light deepened to pulsing. 
rose. 

Cautiously Ora inched herself up 
and stared about the tent and the 
familiar humped shapes. Pa breathed 






















oe 
WISDOM 
By Rachel Field 


heavily beside Ma in the folding 
camp bed. The baby scarcely showed 
at all in the orange crate within easy 
reach of Ma’s hand. On the mattress 
opposite she could see the three boys 
sprawled — Ed’s feet poked out of 
the covers, Frank face down cn his 
ctossed arms, and Jason curled like 
a towheaded squirrel between them. 

“Tve got to get out of here,” Ora 


decided, “or [m like to let out a. 


whoop and wake the whole lot. 
Mustn’t do that.” 

Silent as a fish she slid from be- 
tween the sleepers, felt along a row 
of pegs, and found her dress. A but- 
ton caught in her hair, and she was 
careful to dislodge it without dis- 
turbing*the curlers Vida May had 
helped her fix last night. Her hands 
counted them over to make sure not 
one had come loose. They were all 
firm and in place, nine smooth little 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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The family viewed Ora with awed 
silence as if she were about to be 
initiated into some secret order. 


knobs, like buds that waited to burst 
into unaccustomed beauty. To touch 
them was reassurance that she had 
not dreamed about the invitation to 
Hester Burt’s party. 


The baby whimpered, and Ma 
reached out to him in her sleep as 
Ora ducked under the canvas to 
meet the morning. Her eyes blinked 
and widened at the brightness, and 
Judy, the halfway fox terrier, tied to 
the tent post, licked and pawed 
Ora’s bare legs in frantic greeting. 

The government camp was not 
yet roused to activity, but here and 
there a thread of smoke pushed out 
of a black arm of pipe from some 
tent. Over by the outdoor washtubs 
next to the nearest Sanitary Unit a 
woman was busy with clothes, and 
another woman was fetching a pail 
of water. Except for them the streets 
of tents were deserted. Even the 
American flag by the entrance hadn't 
been run up yet. 

How good the air felt, like cold 
water, as she breathed it in, the sun 
warm and friendly as a hand laid on 
her shoulders. 

“Why, hello, sis!” Old Man Blodg- 
ett hailed Ora from the row of cor- 
rugated tin houses by the gates. “Up 
kind of early for Saturday morning.” 
Under his scraggly mustache he 
smiled, and Ora smiled back. 
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Rachel Field 


ACHEL FIELD once said “From the 

year I was fifteen I have been going 
each summer to a small, beautiful 
wooded island off the coast of Maine, 
and I suppose that it, more than any 
one thing in my life, has helped me 
with my writing. For that place—Sutton 


ae 





which rocked the French monarchy and contributed to the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. All that over, Henriette 
finally found heaven too in America, where she married the 
preacher son of a famous New England family. 

Rachel Field was born in New York (1894). She ar- 
tended Radcliffe College as a special student from 1914-1918 
and studied play writing under the late great Professor 


George Pierce Baker. Her first book was a,volume of poetry 
called The Pointed People, followed by her story of an 
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island—means roots and background to me.” » 

Out of those roots and that background have come Miss 
Field’s novels, stories, plays, and poems about Maine. The 
novel which made her internationally famous, however, has 
its roots not in Maine, but in her own personal family back- 
ground. That book, All This, and Heaven Too, is a novel 
about Miss Field’s great-aunt, Henriette Desportes. As all of 
you who have read the book or seen the movie starring Bette 
Davis and Charles Boyer know, Henriette was a French gov- 
erness who was innocently, involved in a scandal in Paris 


“I'm invited to a party,” she told 
him, “this afternoon from four to six. 
Over to the Burt ranch,” she added. 

“Well, now, you don't say.” He 
looked as surprised as she had expected 
him to. “Going to a party. My, I sure 
wish’t I'd get me an invite. Going to 
have root beer and cake and ice cream 
maybe?” 

“Maybe.” Ora nodded and clung fast 
to the rope that was taut under Judy’s 
straining. “You see I’ve got a friend—” 

An oil truck thundered heavily by on 
the asphalt road, the metal chain clank- 
ing a warning between the enormous 
solid tires. The driver in blue jeans 
leaned out over the wheel and waved 
a greeting. Ora and Old Man Blodgett 
waved back and watched the truck 
grow to a dark speck down the long, 
gray stretch. Lot of trucks went by 
without a sign. It gave you a warm 
feeling when they waved, even if the 
man’s hand only made a blur in pass- 
ing. One wished the driver had ig vom 
to ask the way; then she could have 
told him about the party. 

She left Old Man Blodgett to his 
patch of garden and crossed the road, 
with Judy still nosing ahead. The grav- 
eled edges felt gritty to her bare feet, 
but she was glad she hadn't taken a 
chance wearing her shoes, Jason had 
helped her clean them with an oily 
rag last night till they looked almost 
good as new. Jason knew what to do 
about everything. He was always rig- 
ging up something to save time or 
trouble, going to invent all kinds of 
machines when he grew up. Jason came 
next ahead of Ora and everyone though 
they were twins. He'd pron. -d her 
the loan of his Mexican jumping beans 
to take to the party. 


° o * 


For a‘whole week now she had 
known about Hester Burt’s party, yet 


“the most distin 


* * * * * 


she had had to seem not to know. In 
the schoolroom she must not show that 
it mattered if she was left out. Ora had 
come to be rather good at that in the 
last year. She wouldn’t have minded 
much, except that it was going to be 
Hester Burt’s and Hester had 
never looked at her as if she were a 
curiosity. Right from the first day of 
school she’d smiled across the aisle and 
been friendly. 

But all that past week it had been 
different. Hester had acted, not mean 
or mad, just stiff and quiet. She went 
out of her way to be busy if Ora came 
by, and when she did look up Ora had 
seen that her eyes were big and wor- 
ried, the way they got if she didn’t 
know the answers when the teacher 
called her name. It had made a kind of 
chill between them, and every day from 
Monday on it had grown worse. 

Miss Jocelyn, the third-grade teacher, 
had noticed Ora’s behavior. She asked 
no questions, but she must have had 
her own 
scolded when Ora lost her place in 
reading or failed the easiest arithmetic 
problems. At recess time on Thursda 
she had kept her in after the rest le: 
the schoolroom. 

“Tm afraid I can’t give you a gold 
star this week,” she had told Oya re- 
gretfully. “I'm sorry, because you have 
not missed one for any week this term. 
Well, never mind, youll probably make 
it up next month. You may decorate 
the blackboard now if you want to. 
But be careful with the red chalk. You 
know, it always gets used up so fast.” 

Ora felt grateful to Miss Jotelyn for 
letting her stay in with the chalk | box. 
She loved to be chosen to decorate the 
blackboard. But that day her heart 
wasn't behind her fingers pushing the 
reds and yellows and gi and en 


over the smooth surface. Always, when 





icions, for she hadn't 


antique wooden doll — Hitty: Her First Hundred Y ears 
twhich won the John Newbery medal in 1930. God’s Pocket, 
the true story of a Maine fisherman came along in 1934. The 
following year her Time Out of Mind, received the award as 
guished novel of the year” from the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association. 


Until her death early in March, Miss Field and her husband, 
Arthur S. Pederson, had been living in California with their 
little adopted daughter. Her new novel And Now Tomorrow, 
will be published by Macmillan in June. 


Ora had her choice of subject, she drew 
the same thing—a house of substantial 
proportions set among trees and flowers. 

There was nothing flimsy about Ora’s 
blackboard houses, They were ample, 
two-storied affairs with green blinds and 
the biggest chimneys the supply of red 
chalk would allow. Smoke curled up in 
thick, blue rings, and her roofs were 
solidly filled in. Sometimes she made 
picket fences with hollyhocks behind, 
and sometimes it was a green lawn 
sprinkled with yellow dots for dande- 
lions. Her trees were always gener- 
ously laden with oranges and lemons. 
As she worked, Ora would feel herself 
a part of the house. With her back to 
the schoolroom she could shut out 


evi ing except what her mind and 
rie re Ar 


But the spell didn’t take her that 
day. Her eyes would keep wandering 
out to the play yard. She couldn’t make 
the blackboard house seem real. 

“A peanut hunt—” She heard the 
magic words in excited whispers as the 
girls trooped in and took their seats: 

Four kinds of cake.” “Prizes—” 

On Friday she moved doggedly 
through the hours, waiting for the clos- 
ing bell to sound. She given up act- 
ing as if she didn’t know what all the 
whisperings were about; she had given 
up counting on a miracle. Across the 
aisle Hester Burt was exchanging secret 
nods and looks with this one and that. 
Her brown curls lay soft about her 
warm cheeks and her eyes still avoided 
Ora, all except once, and then Ora saw 
that they were still puzzled and un- 


happy. 

ee wouldn’t ever do it, Hester—” 
Ora caught the words as Ruth Norton 
said them on the way to the play yard. 
“Your mother'd give you Hail Colum- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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He’s got a bigger job now... 


IME WAS when we could urge this boy, 
Ta thousands like-him, to use our type- 
writers and fit himself for a better job. But 
he’s not buying typewriters today. He’s got 
a bigger job... the biggest job a man can 
have. And well he knows how our hopes 
and prayers march with him. 

So this advertisement is not to him, but to 
millions of stay-at-homes . ... and perhaps 
it is not even an advertisement. Maybe our 
typewriters can help you with your daily 
work; whether they can or not, the point 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 





is that we all have that daily work to do. Be- 
side the job given to these boys of ours, our 
jobs seem small and dull... but never in our 
country’s history have they meant so much. 

Some millions of us are helping directly, in 
mines and fields and shops. The rest of us 
can only do each day’s task as it lies before 
us... do it the best we can...and then find 
more to do. Our part is to keep things going 
at home for these boys of ours. And no hand 
is fast enough, no day long enough, to do 
all that ‘we want to do. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


JAM SESSION 7 


reer AL] 


O PET or not to pet—that’s today’s question, and a tabulation of the results 

shows the answer to be “No!” by a large majority. BUT, in most cases, a dis- 
tinction was made between petting (parking, mushing, necking) and an occasional 
_ good-night kiss. According to the letters and opinions, samples of which you will 
find below, the g.-n. k. seems to be okay, after several dates. 

A Jam Session reader has suggested that, since we've discussed in these columns 
almost every angle of dating, it might be fun to sum up THE IDEAL DATE in 
. the final Jam Session of the semester. This will be-a part of the May Jam Session 
(to appear in Scholastic, May 25th issue). 

We've discussed hours, cost, Ideal Boy, Ideal Girl, etc., but, to round out the 
picture, we need the answer to one more question: WHAT IS THE IDEAL EN- 
TERTAINMENT FOR A DATE? Is it movies, bowling, roller-skating, dancing, 
listening to the radio, or conversation? Perhaps your idea is a combination of 
several things. Write your answer (signed with name and school address) to me at 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St, New York City, BEFORE May 4th, the 


deadline for copy on the May Jam Session —Gay Head 


TODAY’S QUESTION: 


“Does. a Girl Have to Pet to Be 
Popular?” 
NO 


Of course not! Now don’t get the 
wrong idea—we boys don’t like a girl 
who sits in the back seat, while we 
drive, but the thrill of going out with a 
“petter” soon wears out. After all, 
what's a boy to work up to, if a girl lets 
him kiss her the first date? 


Bob Whine 
Frederick (Md.) High Schéol 


A girl’s popularity might flare up for 
a short while, if she pets, but the fire 
is soon put out. We belong to the 
“Grapefruit Club.” 
“Squeeze me and you get it in the eye!” 


Winnie Jennings and Norma Simpson 
Alton (Illinois) High School 


If she doesn’t pet, she’s too green, 
_ and if she pets too much, fellows talk 
about her. The happy medium seems 
—_ to yu but there is one and if she 
ikes t, everything else bein 
equal, she'll be popular. . , 
Howard Close 


Mound Fort School 
Ogden, Utah 


In the long run, necking, baby talk, 
giddiness, and other of foolish- 
ness will count less with the average 
boy than character and personal neat- 
ness. s 

Mary Ann Morgan 
Washington (Pa.) High School 


irl doesn’t have to pet to be popu- 


A 
lar. She has to be attractive, a good 


Our motto is: 


dresser, and have her hair looking bet- 
ter than if she’d just gotten up. 
Allan Schuster and Frank Simpson 
Geddes (S. D.) High School 


Up till now you've had a super time. 
Bob's everything you could ask for. He 
chimed with the chimes right on time, 


dressed like Joe Esquire, and his fa- 


mous “Chevy” made you feel mighty 
proud. . . . But-you parked and the 
question is: Is he —— you or is he 
THAT kind of a guy? Shall you pet? 
Our answer is NO! If he liked you, 
he'll call again. 


Two Girls 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) High School 


Any girl can neck, but it takes a 
smart girl to be able to keep a boy’s 
interest at a reasonable distance. A girl 
wouldn’t be human if she didn’t like a 
goodnight kiss, but as for going out 
and parking—thumbs down! 


Margaret Biro 
Plant City (Fla.) High School 


Jeepers, no! A girl might be more 
popular. with ph go if she acts 
mushy on a date, but she will meet 
many more swell fellows if she doesn’t 
pet. 

Glenn A. Devery 
Rochester (Minn.) High School 


No girl can expect to win the respect 
of toa ies if she goes around petting 
every “Tom, Dick, and Harry,” but a 
boy doesn’t like a girl who acts as if 
she’s afraid he might touch her little 
finger. 

Current Events Class 
Britton (Okla.) High School 
A nice nality, ability to keep the 
_conversation going, consideration of the 


</ 


} 


escort’s pocketbook—all this flavored 
with a goodnight kiss should be enough 
to make any girl popular. 


Two Girls 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 


Usually the er is extremel 
lar, but sows ae with the carne fell 
” Bettie Hyman 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
When a girl, in an attempt to hk 
popular, pets with every date she has, 
it gives her a “rep” which gets around 
to all the other boys, and that doesnt 
help at all» 
Joan Burns 
St. Vincent Academy 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
We've asked a number of boys and 
girls around school what they think, 
and it runs along this pattern: if a gil 
can’t get dlong a just acting natural 
having fun, and being a part of the 
ang, she ought to learn . . . all boys 
on't expect to pet on a date. 


Three Boys 
Lakewood (Ohio) High Sched 


_ Popularity isn’t petting. A girl with 
the 3 P’s (Pep, Personality, Poise) car 
make a hit anywhere. 


Joan McDonald 
Teaneck (N. J.) High Sched 


A girl who is clever can get alomg 
and get around without offering a @ 
ward to boys for taking her places. ” 


Tulsa, Okla. 


If a girl pets with any fellow who 
dates — 3 will be ular in ome 
sense only. Such girls drift away from 
their girl friends and become stale to 
the boys. I prefer a good sport whom 
I can have loads of fun with. 

Donald Lees 
Crane Technical High Sched 
Chicago, Illinois 


There are some — who ir 
the only way to be ar is to 
and ak af evening, ong. Not sd 
They can be just as well liked if they 
have: primey’ plenty of oomph, 
sense of Humor, intelligence, convert 
tional powers, neatness in dress, int 
est in and current affairs. All ® 
all, “a swell kid.” 


Paul Rien 
Samuel J. Tilden High Sched 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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YES 


Definitely so! All boys like to go with 
girls who pet. No girl is so unpopular 
as a “refrigerator dame.” 


A Boy 
Melrose (N. M.) High School 





Yes, a girl does have to pet in order 
to be popular. All my girl friends and I 
have the same problem and we're get- 
ting plenty disgusted. Why should we 













flavored Be penalized because we don’t pet? 
¢ enough BP A Girl 
Irvington (N. J.) High School 
If a girl does pet, she’s fast; if she 
“i doesn’t wi dull, aa no fun, You can’t 
ely pore win! 
ame Luella Dryden 
man Clinton (lowa) High School 
= School 
Michi 
bie YES, BUT— 
upt to be 
2 she has, We don’t think the girls have to be 
ts around § the mushy type but a little necking 
at doesnt § and a good-night kiss really top off a 
good time. 
ns Two Boys 
. Meadow Grove (Neb.) High School 
; I think that once in a while the boys 
boys anc would rather have a little cooperation 
7 than just a “wet blanket” for a date. 
. a But a goodnight kiss is more appropri- 
g of ate than a parking session. 
A Girl 
. all boys Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School 
All I ask for is a good time on any 
High Sched & date. If petting is included, okay; if 
girl with not, it’s still okay. 
Poise) cal Kenneth Lee 
Michigan City (Ind.) High School 
High Sched 
ring a te 
places. S) -, 
Golden 
welt Sched Unhappy Ending 
, Oe Bo: “So you asked Geraldine to marry 
sllow who x 
lar in ome = Bing: “Yep, no luck, though.” 
way from§+ Bo: “Did you tell her you had a rich 
e stale © § uncle.” 
ort whom § Bing: “Yep, and now she’s my aunt.” 
It’s the Tooth 
High Sched ® First Tramp: “Take it easy. That dog 
Won't hurt you. You know the old say- 
who think ™g-a barking dog never bites.” 
is to pet Second Tramp: “You mean he never 
. Not sl while he’s barking, don’t you?” 
ed if they 
f oomph! Scorcher 
converst Wife: “Where have you been all eve- 
ress, int P” 
airs. All ® usband: “At the office.” 


Wife: “Then you must be made of 
- Your office building burned 
down three hours ago.” 


Neal O’Hara in N. Y. Post 
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Your fingers will be as lovely as jewels; 


*Chrystallyne is a special resin-ingredient 
developed by chemistry-experts who were 
dissatisfied with existing nail polishes. 
Before being blended into the superb 
Dura-Gloss formula, it looks like glit- 
tering diamonds. 






~ 3 New Colors 
for Summer 
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and this polish se 
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stays on” amazingly 
What causes the exceptional brilliance, the luster 
and life, of Dura-Gloss Nail Polish? Dura-Gloss 
contains CHRYSTALLYNE*. Chrystallyne gives 
Dura-Gloss all its own glamorous brilliance and 
blessed powers of adhesion. It’s the reason Dura- 
Gloss makes your nails radiate light and life, the 
reason Dura-Gloss stays. with your nails not one 
day, but many! Re 

Make Dura-Gloss your polish... for the most 

beautiful fingernails in the world. Twenty shades. 
At all cosmetic counters. 


LORR LABORATORIES e Paterson, New Jersey 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


ED oH DURA-GLOSS 
the mest bauilfad fingernails in the wenld. 
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FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! it’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 941, Stamford, Conn. 





Why High School Students Should 
Learn EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHY Now 





you at our quipped 
studios or at home in spare time. FREE book gives details. 
Write for it today. N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Dept. 38, 10 West 33 St.. New York,.N, ¥. (32nd Year) 








THE FLASH OF SWORDS~~ 





Beginning of Wisdom 


(Continued from Page 26) 
bia. You know we're not su to 
speak to them out of — 

“I don’t care; it’s my party—” 

“I dare you to!” That had been Flor- 
ence Dennis, her giggle rising shrill. 

“Well, mv grandma wouldn’t mind, 
and she’s giving me the party... . 
Don’t forget to come the way I said. 
There’s going to be a prize for the best 
one—I mean, the funniest—” Hester’s 
voice was swallowed up in more whis- 

s and giggles. 

P The eal -faced schoolroom clock 
had never moved its metal hands so 
slowly on any Friday afternoon. But 
three o’clock came, and the third-grad- 
ers tumbled out into the sunshine. The 
fifth- and sixth-graders jostled their way 
out, and the first- and second-graders 
dropped their books and papers and got 
in ‘everyone’s path. Outside, the big 
sito Tianee waited, empty of cargo, 
and along the road a line of parked cars 
waited, with mothers at the wheel. It 
was then that the unbelievable thing 
had happened. Ora saw Hester Burt 
turn back and make straight for her. 

“You come;” she had breathed 
quickly into Ora’s ear. “You come, too.” 

“To the party—?” Ora’s throat had 
gone tight and dry. 

“From four to six—” She had heard 
that much before an onrush of older 
girls and boys swept her and Hester 
apart. Hester had been trying to tell 
her something else, but no matter, the 
miracle had happened. 

But when she reached their tent she 
had found words. They had tumbled 
out of her like popcorn exploding in 
one of those glass boxes on little carts. 
Ma hadn’t been so pleased over any- 
thing since they’d left Oklahoma. She 
nasa holding the baby, smiling at Pa 
across the tent. 

“The Burt Ranch,” he had repeated 
slowly. “Sure, I know where that is, 
Been by it plenty times. They raise 
apricots and walnuts. I got gas enough 
to get you there and back.” 

Only Vida May had ventured any 
skepticism. “I wouldn’t go ifn I was 
Ora,” she had said knowingly. “Sounds 
funny to me.” 

“Vida May Larrabie, you hush - 
Ma had turned indignant eyes upon her 
oldest daughter. “What's wrong about 
Ora getting asked to a party?” 

“I didn’t say there was anything 
wrong, Ma; I just said I wouldn't take 
a chance. There’s bound to be a string 
to it somewhere.” 

Ma had silenced Vida May’s doubts 
with another withering glance. “Ora’s 
going to that party and, what's more, 
she’s going in the best we can con- 
trive.” 





Ma rose to emergencies like yeast. 


The length of turkey-red cotton she y 
staat tas «eet vot be bs 
into service for a dress, and there was 
the tatting collar and plaid sash th 
three girls all took turns bo 
Jason offered the blue-jay wings tp 
— up Loretta’s brown felt hat, and 
own at the workrooms they had con. 
tributed thread and buttons and 
of advice. The very last thing Ora had 
seen the the night before had been Ma 
sewing away for dear life under the 
tent light... . 

Ora and Judy were late for breakfast, 
But there was much left in the kettle 
and Ma had saved some of the canned 
milk especially for Ora. “Eat all you 
can,” she advised. “You'll need some 
thing to hold you together till the 
party.’ 

In spite of the warning Ora couldnt 
seem to set her mind on food. By atfter- 
noon her body tingled from a vigorous 
session in the washrooms under Vida 
May’s supervision; the roots of her hair 
ached from being tugged into curk. 
But the family viewed her with awed 
silence, as if she were about be in- 
tiated into some secret order. 

“Come on, now; time to get going” 

Pa had the old car started. It stood 
before the tent, the engine throbbing, 
while all the Larrabies gathered to 
watch the departure. . 

“Nov: then.” Ma tweaked the freshly 
ironed plaid sash into a more spirited 
bow. 

The turkey-red dress had been mate 
plenty long and full, so it could doubk 
duty for Loretta on occasion. The tat 
ting collar was a little on the ample 
side, too, but the gold-washed brood 
that Vida May had found in- a filling 
station restroom held it firmly, in place 
The pin part was broken, but Ma had 
sewed it on, and the green glass stone 
that looked almost exactly like an emer 
ald showed up well. 

“Here—” Loretta handed over het 
brown felt hat, resplendent with th 
blue-jay wings. “Don’t put it on til 
you get there.” 

Ora held it tenderly on her lap and 
smiled her thanks at Jason, who had 
found the dead blue jay and cured the 
feathers, almost: as neatly as if he’d beet 
a taxidermist, everyone had said. The 
wings felt softer than silk to her finges 
and they shone bluer than anything 
under the sun. 

“Don’t she look a picture, Pa?” Mé 
had beamed and pushed a moist strand 
of hair out of her eyes before sit 
shifted the baby to her other arm 
heid him higher to see the departure 
“You got the handkerchief I ironed ofl 
for you?” 

“Yes, Ma.” Ora smiled solemnly asl 

roduced it, with Jason’s jumping beat 

otted fast in one corner. 

“Well,” Pa said again. “let’s go.” 
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Other eyes were watching, and 
hands waved all along the way. 

“Seems like they all Low I'm going,” 
Ora breathed as she waved back. 

Pa maneuvered the car into the open 

ace by the store and gas pump, past 
the officer and gate, before he relaxed 
in the seat. Once they swung out into 
the highway and joined the stream of 
traffic he pulled down his hat and be- 

an to chew his tobacco. 

“She’s doing all right for her age,” 
he told Ora as they chugged along at 
twenty-five. “Ed’s always kicking ‘bout 
how her valves need grinding. I tell 
him I wouldn’t wonder but mine do, 
too. Costs money to get ’em fixed like 
everything does in this world,” 

“Yes, Pa,” Ora answered. 

“Well, it’s something to keep going, 
times being what they are an all. 
Trouble is it don’t get you nowhere to 
keep going if someone else beats you to 
the jobs.” 

“Yes, Pa,” Ora said. 

Three, four, five cars went by in 
shining succession. Pa squinted at their 
disappearing brightness. 

“My, it sure beats all how they can 
go — fifty, sixty, seventy miles just noth- 
ing if they step on it. Seems like there’s 
always somebody going somewheres or 
coming back from somewhere’s else. 
... Look; those folks have come from 
Arkansas. ... ” 

“Slow down Pa.” Ora touched his 
arm and pointed. “We're most there.” 

A mile or so farther on a dirt road 
there were big gates, and a painted 
sign that read: “Rancho Eldora. Pri- 
vate road, Trespassers will be legally 
prosecuted by order of G. N. Burt, 
owner.” 

Pa brought the car to a stop, but 
he didn’t turn in. “Guess I'd better leave 
you off here,” he decided. “Might not 
be any good place to turn round when 
we get inside. It don't look to be very 
much of a walk. I'll be back here ‘round 
six. Take your time.” 

It was farther than it looked from the 
main road to the house, but the way 
was shaded from the glare by eucalyp- 
tus trees that edged the acres of apri- 
cots and walnuts on either side. Walk- 
ing like that was almost like wading 
through the sun-flecked waters of a 
brown brook. Ora grew dizzy if she 





T’‘ain’t Funny, But—! 


An inscription on a 500-year old tomb- 
stone at Churchcampsie, Essex County, 
England, reads: 

“When pictures seem alive with .move- 
ments free, 
When ships like fishes swim beneath the 

Sea, 

When men, outstripping birds, shall ‘scan 
the sky, 

Then half the world deep drenched in 
blood shall be.” 


didn’t look up sometimes to find the 
blue sky between the long, loosely 
hun 
another in the spring air. It was good 
to be walking the last stretch by her- 
self; good to feel the reassuring stir of 
the jumping beans in her handkerchief. 
The warmth of her hands made them 
lively. She liked the unexpected jerks 
a quivers they gave through the cot- 
on. 

She. must be the first guest, she de- 
cided, because there were no cars 
parked in the driveway. She had hoped 
Hester would be about, but there wasn’t 
a sign of her. The house stood white 
and ample before her, like those she 


leaves that rattled against one . 
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loved to draw. She hesitated at the 
steps that led to the vine-covered porch, 
and she heard the voices. 

“Mamma, look!” Ora recogni the 
one that belonged to Hester's mother. : 
“Do you see what I see coming up the 
path?” 

“Yes, daughter,” another voice 
answered. “Maybe it’s the rig she’s got 
on, but I don’t seem to recognize Re 
child.” 

“Of course you don’t! She’s one of 
them, from the migratory camp. If Hes- 
ter’s asked her here after what I said —” 


To be concluded next week 
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EXTRA DEFENSE DUTIES TAKE EXTRA PEP! 








PKEEP "EM TURNING! He} | 
sells Defense Stamps on his 





newspaper route. A Tootsie 
Roll in his pocket is his first | 


7 BIG CHEWY, 
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KEEP "EM PUSHING! He collects tin and 


rubber one day, salvages paper the next. 
Even the wrapper from his daily Tootsie 
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1. Graduation and party dress of dotted organdy; Peter Pan collar; _ 
tiered skirt; beltless. Styled by Nite Club Frocks. Colors: white, maize, | 
pink, blue, aqua. $13.95. 

2. SHE wears an evening dress of spun rayon, shirtmaker bodice 
solid color; plaid piping on sleeves; plaid buttons. Full circular plaid” 
skirt. Designed by Young America Frocks. Colors: blue and brown; blue: 
and red; teal and gold. $17.95. 

HE wears a Biltmore summer formal suit ef Palm Beach Cloth, white. 
Barathea tuxedo coat; shawl collar. $13.50. Midnight blue tuxedo 
trousers with satin stripe, $6.50. White broadcloth shirt by Arrow | 
($2.25); ready made Arrow black bow tie, $1. 

Models: Mary Emma Heath; Marguerite Rinehart; Gaille Griffith; 
Lisbeth. Ann Stecher of Barnard School for Girls. Brainard Rau and © 
Robert Corby of Barnard School for Boys, both in New York City. © 





TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE 1 


lets Laird’s “Dorm Chest” contains 4 Never, never, neglect your hands. Graduate with a Bulova “Patricio 
skin preparations; complexion Above: 3 new “berry” chedel Great ‘A’, 17 jewel ladies’ wristwatch. 
three cosmetic items. $3:50. polish by Dura Gloss: 10c a bottle $27.50. Price includes Federal tax. 





3. Peasant effect dress designed by Helen May. Spun rayon top; square 

neck and sleeves piped with embroidery. Embroidered white organdy skirt 
© with deep hemline band same material as bodice. Red or green top. $17.95. 
| 4. Celanese Sharkskin (rayon) single breasted suit. Bisen pockets; no vent. 
» > Celbrook model by Louis Goldsmith. Colors: blue & natural. About $22.50. 
5. Regent model double breasted lounge-type sack coat of Palm Beach 
Cloth; 3 buttons; no vent. Matching trousers. Jacket may also be worn with 
tuxedo trousers or regular dark trousers for semi-formal wear. $16.95. 
6. Quaint charm: cotton lace bodice with dotted swiss skirt, designed by 
Junior Formals. Removable girdle-and-suspender trim. Narrow black 
velvet at neck and sleeves. Skirt colors: yellow, red, aqua. $19.95. 
JEWELRY BY CORO: (A) Talisman bracelet; gold plated sterling, scarab 
= carved carnelians, $3.95. (B) Sterling silver engraved locket, $2. (C) Charm 
@ bracelet, sterling silver. Priced from $1 to $5. Dude Ranch charms shown. 


a 
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‘it Bulova’s “Ranger” model for it’s a gift! Genuine ostrich wallet Parker Major Vacumatic set. Pen has 
Sturdy and good looking. by Pioneer, in smart Hazel tone, military clip. Pen alone $8.75. Set 
Price includes Federal tax. with slip-on visible card case. $3.50. $12.75. Ideal gift for graduation. 
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THE SWING'S THE THING] 


G OLF is what you make 

it. You can make it.a 
wild and woolly swinging 
bee. Or you can make it a 
fascinating test of skill. It 
all depends on your atti- 
tude. 

We've always felt that as 
long as you like golf well 
enough to play it, you 
might as well learn how to 
play it. It isn’t a hard game 
to learn. All it takes is two 
things: a picture in your 
mind of proper methods 
and plenty of practice. 

The first step on the road 
to good golf is the grip— 

First, place the club diag- 

onally across the palm of 

the left hand. Then bring 

the hand over until the 

thumb and forefinger form a V 
that points slightly toward the right 
shoulder. The shaft now lies diag- 
onally across the base of the first and 
middle fingers, and across the palm 
below the fourth and little fingers. 
The thumb rests slightly to the right 
of the top of the shaft. 

Now adjust the right hand. Place 
it over the left so that the little finger 
overlaps the index finger of the left 
hand. As with the left hand, the 
thumb and forefinger form a V that 
poirits to the right shoulder. The first 
joints of the fingers grip the club. 

The correct stance is largely a 
matter of standing in an easy, relaxed 
position. It is unnecessary ever to 
have the feet more than 12 inches 
apart. There are three positions for 
the feet, each of which has some 
bearing on the swing. But, for the 
time being, you need learn only one. 

This is the square stance. The ball 
is played off the left heel. 

Stand with the toes on line and 
pointed slightly outward, with the 
weight back on the heels and equall 
distributed over both feet. The shoul- 
ders should be level, and the trunk 
bent slightly at the waist. Don't, 
however, bend over too far or stay 
so far away from the ball that you 
have to reach for it. 

On the backswing, pivot the entire 
left side to the right. This includes 
the shoulder, hip, knee, and foot. 
The left heel comes off the ground, 
and the weight shifts to the right foot. 


The left hand does 
tically all the work i 
bringing the clubhead 
back. As the body tums, 
the left arm is gradually 
swung around and up, s0 
that, when the full turn has 
been completed, the hands 
are just above the level of 


the right shoulder. At this” 


point, the left arm is com. 
fortably straight and the 
right elbow away from the 
body and pointing down. 
ward. You should now be 
looking at the ball over the 

left shoulder. 
The beginning of the 
downswing is simply 4 
downward - movement of 
both arms with the left 
leading until the hands are 
about waist high, At the same time, 
the left heel goes back to the ground, 
The right elbow is kept fairly close 
to the body so that the clubhead will 
come down in practically the same 
are as it went up. When the hands 
reach a position almost waist hig 

0 


the wrists uncock and whip int 


Meanwhile, the right side is tum 


‘ing to the left. The face of the club 


meets the ball squarely and follows 
on through. 

If you've swung correctly, you 
should be able to look over the right 
shoulder and see the spot on which 


‘the ball had lain. If the ball is stil 


lying there, blush thrice and ty 
again. 
PUZZLE- YOU <x Answers ° 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
(See April 20 issue) 


ACROSS: 4—Zola; 7—ode; 8—pac; 


sahib;,.10—Lee; 1l—ire; 12—rye; 13—Leat, 
14—two; 16—FHA; 17—Lamb; 18—Po¢; 
19—lea; 21—Ade; 22—Lewis; 23—ale; 24- 
Day; 25—cyst. 

DOWN: 1—Macbeth; 2—Cicero; © 
Doyle; hir; 6—lair; 15—Wallace; 16 
Ferber; 17—Lawes; 18—Pepys; 20—Eely. 


Solo 
Neighbor: “Where's your brother?” 


Eddie: “He’s in the house playing # 


duet: I finished first.” * 
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KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU”— 

EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

1—Corregidor; 2—Gibraltar; 3—Iceland; 4—Dakar; 5—Madagascar; 
6—Malta; 7—Eire; 8—Cyprus; 9—Ceylon; 10—Suez Canal; 11—Dardanelles; 
12—Calcutta; 13—Rangoon; 14—Bay of Bengal; 15—Port Darwin; 16—Rabaul; 
17—New Guinea; 18—Chungking; 19—Iran; 20—Vladivostok; 21—Crimea; 
22—Eritrea; 23—Archangel; 24—Marshall Islands. 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE NEWS? ? 

1 (a), 2 (c), 3 (c), 4 (c), 5 (c), 6 (a), 7 (c), 8 (b), 9 (a), 10 (a). 
WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 

1 (d), 2 (a), 3 (e), 4 (b), 5 (c), 6 (j), 7 (h), 8 (Ff), 9 (g), 10 (i). 


KEY TO “SHARPEN YOUR WITS” —P. 24 
- Checks after 2, 4, and 5. 
. 1-b; 2-c; 3-c. 
. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T. 
IV. 1-b; 2-d; 3-c 4-a. 
V. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-d. 
Words to the Wise. 1-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-a; 8-b; 9-b; 10-a; 11-b; 


P. 16. 





12-a; 13-b; 14-c. 
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For neater, brighter 
written assignments. 


Beautiful penmanship is not entirely 
a matter of manual skill. Clear, neatly 
written assignments are the result of 
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pen... quality paper and the 
right kind of ink. Only Sanford’s Inks 
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Sanford’s Ink is four ways better 
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mefits are easier, faster to write 
brighter, clearer to read. Suggest 
Sanford’s Inks the next time. You'll 
be amazed at the improvement in 
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violet, green and red. Sold at leading 
stationers everywhere. 
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BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE—Every cultural and academie 
plus Co-educational. 
Small classes. Individual supervision. Friendly college -life. 
Spacious campus. Near Washington and Baltimore. All 
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ences, Business Administration, Merchandising, (Famous 
“‘Work-Study”’ Plan) Secretarial Studies, Pre-professional 
Studies. Journalism, d Or ti Music, Art. 
Tuition $670. (All regular expenses included.) Write for 
catalogue, Dept. 8, Blue Ridge College, New * Windsor, 
Maryland. 
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*ENGLISH TRANSLATIO 
This hen is telling her sorority sisters tog 
busy with the rouge and powder departmeél 
put on their high heels and do a quick lipstit 
job. All because the boys are arriving 
Pepsi-Cola—the champ of the campus. 


SOFTBALL NEWS! Get your team 
together and enter the Scholastic Softball 
Tournament sponsored by Pepsi-Cola. 
Every school has its own leagues— boys 
and girls—and its own championship 
. prize winners! 

See your Athletic Director about it 
today. If he doesn’t have all the details, 
write to Pepsi-Cola Company at once. 


Pépsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to C0 a 
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